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Most  of  you  spend  the  bulk  of 
your  time  and  energies  in  the 
high  school  market.  Also  impor- 
tantto“Providingthe  Strength” 
is  mission  attainment  in  officer 
recruiting  programs  for  nurses 
(for  both  the  Regular  Army  and 
Army  Reserve  forces),  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS),  and 
Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training 
(WOFT). 

This  issue  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER 
focuses  on  patience  and  coordi- 
nation required  in  officer  recruit- 
ing. Packet  preparation  is  de- 
manding: academic  documen- 
tation, special  physicals,  additional 
testing  and  board  appearances 
all  challenge  the  recruiter. 

Because  the  officer  procure- 
ment process  is  complex  and 
time-consuming,  the  recruiter 
needs  to  maintain  contact  and 
keep  the  interest  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  command  and  staff 
structure  is  likewise  challenged 
to  expedite  processing  in  order 
to  provide  timely  feedback  to 
the  applicant. 

How  important  are  these  of- 
ficer missions? 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  is 
dependent  on  USAREC  to  fill  its 
ranks  with  professional  health 
care  specialists.  Presently,  the 
Army  Reserve  nurse  market  is  in 
the  spotlight.  You  need  to  pro- 
vide the  dedicated  nurses  to  the 
more  than  100  Army  Reserve 


hospital  units  that  we  serve. 
Nurse  anesthetists  and  operat- 
ing room  nurses  are  urgently 
needed. 

Ayearago,  the  Command  was 
asked  to  access  100  OCS  can- 
didates with  engineering  and 
science  degrees.  Displaying 
flexibility  and  responsiveness, 
you  provided  more  than  1 20  en- 
listees. 

This  fiscal  year,  the  Command 
is  again  tasked  to  recruit  engi- 
neering and  science  graduates 
for  the  OCS  program. 

Aided  by  our  advertising 
campaign  that  depicts  the  excite- 
ment of  Army  aviation,  you  are 
providing  sufficient  qualified 
WOFT  applicants  to  allow  the 
battalion  and  USAREC  selection 
boards  to  choose  only  the  best 
available  for  enlistment  into  the 
flight  training  option. 

The  Officer  procurement  pro- 
grams need  your  continued 
support.  Recruiting  missions  are 
diverse  but  specific.  In  order  to 
be  successful,  we  must  continue 
to  provide  these  “special  mis- 
sions”. 


J.  O.  BRADSHAW 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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@ USAREC  Today 

Support  Center  teams 
set  high  school  records 


CAMERON  STATION,  VA.  — All 

previous  records  for  high  school  visi- 
tation, viewership  and  lead  generation 
were  surpassed  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Recruiting  Support  Center’s  16  touring 
exhibit  teams  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
according  to  Maj.  Michael  Zerance, 
Center  operations  officer. 

Almost  4 million  people  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  Centers  exhibits 
during  the  year,  resulting  in  the  gener- 
ation of  more  than  124,000  leads,  of 
which  more  than  80,000  were  target 
age. 

The  2d  Recruiting  Brigade  (South- 
east) accounted  for  the  majority  of  the 
leads  generated  during  last  fiscal  year. 
Exhibit  sites  in  the  southeast  yielded 


more  than  40,000  leads,  nearly  doubl- 
ing the  nearest  competitor,  the  1st 
Recruiting  Brigade  (Northeast),  in 
which  more  than  22,000  leads  were 
generated. 

However,  the  1st  Brigade  led  the 
way  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
scheduled  with  342  during  the  year. 
The  4th  Brigade  (Midwest)  scheduled 
Center  exhibits  in  333  high  schools 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

“Local  project  officers,  those  re- 
cruiters and  station  commanders  re- 
sponsible for  scheduling  and  coordi- 
nating exhibit  sites,  are  aware  of  the 
benefits  they  may  reap  from  visits  by 
Center  exhibits  to  high  schools  in 
their  respective  areas,”  stated  a Center 
spokesperson. 


Overall,  the  Center’s  16  touring 
teams  were  on  the  road  a total  of  3, 950 
days  for  an  average  of  247  days  per 
team.  During  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
they  gave  a total  of  2 , 239  shows  for  an 
average  of  140  per  team.  Center  exhi- 
bit teams  were  making  presentations 
on  57  percent  of  the  days  which  they 
were  on  the  road  during  the  year. 

During  the  1st  quarter,  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  touring  exhibit  teams  ap- 
peared before  more  than  350,000  viewers 
in  support  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  Command’s  recruiting  bat- 
talions. As  expected,  high  school 
appearances  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  showings. 

Reserve  support 
in  Grenada 

WASHINGTON  - Thirty  members 
of  the  Army  Reserve  accepted  volun- 
tary calls  to  active  duty  to  support 
military  operations  in  Grenada. 

The  Reservists  helped  restore  public 
facilities  and  services,  resettled  refu- 
gees and  assisted  military  and  civilian 
authorities  with  efforts  to  repair  battle 
damage. 

The  majority  of  the  Reservists  in 
support  of  the  operations  were  from 
civil  affairs  units  located  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Army  officials  noted  that 
no  Army  Reserve  soldiers  served  in 
Grenada  during  the  combat  phase  of 
the  operations. 

In  addition  to  those  serving  in  Grenada, 
10  Army  Reserve  soldiers  augmented 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va. 

all 
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Maj.  Gen.  J.  O.  Bradshaw,  USAREC  Commander,  discusses  nurse  recruiting  with 
Brig.  Gen.  Connie  L.  Slewitzke,  (center),  Chief,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  Col.  Clara  L. 
Adams-Ender,  Chief,  Army  Nurse  Corps  Division,  USAREC  Recruiting  Operations. 
Slewitzke  was  at  USAREC  Headquarters  in  mid-December.  (Army  photo  by  Jerry 
Simons) 
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Family  Life  hotline 
provides  24-hour  service 

FORT  SHERIDAN,  111.  — Army  family  members  have 
an  electronic  shoulder  to  cry  on  at  the  Pentagon.  Averag- 
ing about  300  phone  calls  per  month  since  September 
1981,  the  “Department  of  Army  Family  Life  Communica- 
tion Line”  operates  24  hours  a day. 

Its  phones  are  staffed  by  members  of  the  Army 
Adjutant  General’s  office.  They  screen  calls  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  problem  or  issue.  If  they  find  that  the 
matter  can  be  resolved  at  the  local-command  level, 
they’ll  refer  the  call  there. 

Both  military  and  civilian  personnel  are  eligible  to  use 
the  “Family  Action  Hotline”  as  it  is  sometimes  labeled. 

You  can  reach  the  line  by  dialing  1-800-336-5467, 
except  in  Virginia  where  the  numbers  is  1-800-572-5439. 
In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  number  is  1-800-336-5480. 

Your  calls  are  fielded  by  staff  members  from  8 a.  m.  to  4 
p.m.  eastern  time,  Monday  through  Friday.  If  you  call 
after  hours,  you’ll  be  recorded  for  later  response,  usually 
the  next  workday. 

Headquarters,  USAREC  has  three  hot  lines  available 
24  hours  a day  (code-a-phone)  to  assist  military  and 
family  members  regarding  programs  that  affect  family 
life. 

The  numbers  are  as  follows: 

* Quality  of  Life  (312)  926-2876  AUTOVON  459-2876 

* Command  Legal  Counsel  (312)  926-2278  AUTOVON  459-2278 

* Inspector  General  (312)  926-2293  AUTOVON  459-2293 

Toll  free  USAREC  hot  lines  are  available  daily  during 
6 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  central  time  except  weekends  and 
holidays  by  dialing  1-800-323-3136  (inter-state)  or  273- 
4186  (Chicago  only).  When  the  operator  answers,  ask  for 
the  appropriate  four- digit  extension  presented  above. 

After  10  p.m.  and  on  weekends  and  holidays,  USAREC 
hot  line  numbers  can  only  be  reached  by  commercial  and 
AUTOVON. 

Good  news,  bad  news 

WASHINGTON  — There’s  some  bad  news  and  some 
good  news  about  passports. 

Military  families  going  on  overseas  tours  will  find  that 
the  price  of  a new  passport  has  risen  from  $10  to  $35  for 
adults  and  to  $20  for  children  under  18  years. 

However,  the  new  passports  last  longer.  New  adult 
passports  are  valid  for  10  years,  previously  five,  and 
passports  for  kids,  whose  faces  change  more  over  a 
decade,  will  remain  valid  for  five  years. 

Being  machine  readable,  the  new  passports  may  make 
customs  lines  faster,  according  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. 


news  clips  . . . 

FUEL  CONSERVATION 

What  travels  further  than  the  93-million  mile  distance 
from  the  earth  to  our  sun,  consumes  5.6-million  gallons 
of  fuel  yet  averages  19.4-miles  per  gallon  (mpg)?  The 
answer  is  the  commercial  design  vehicles  in  the  USAREC 
fleet. 

According  to  Ed  Humphrey,  USAREC’s  transporta- 
tion specialist,  the  Command  totaled  108 .7-million  miles 
during  fiscal  year  (FY)  1983,  a reduction  of  more  than  5- 
million  vehicle  miles  from  fiscal  year  1982  totals.  “Fuel 
consumption  during  FY  83  was  reduced  almost  400,000 
gallons  from  FY  82,”  Humphrey  added,  “while  we  saw  a 
.4-miles  per  gallon  increase.” 

The  4th  Recruiting  Brigade  (Midwest)  topped  all 
brigade-sized  units  by  logging  31.4-million  miles  while 
consuming  1.6-million  gallons  of  fuel.  The  1st  Recruiting 
Brigade  (Northeast)  had  the  best  miles  per  gallon  figure, 
20.0,  followed  by  Midwest,  19.6  mpg,  and  5th  Recruiting 
Brigade  (Southwest),  19.5  mpg. 

“During  fiscal  year  ’83,  our  commandwide  conservation 
goal  was  for  a 1.9  percent  reduction  in  fuel  use,”  Humphrey 
said.  “The  field  force  responded  and  the  Command  posted 
more  than  a six  percent  reduction.” 

“This  year  USAREC  has  received  a DA  conservation 
goal  of  a two  percent  reduction  from  the  figures  posted 
during  FY  83,”  he  added,  “and  from  the  fuel  consump- 
tion figures  reported  during  the  first  quarter,  we  are  on 
our  way  to  again  achieving  our  goal.” 

NEW  DRUG  POLICY 

Beginning  this  month,  E-5s  are  included  in  the  Army’s 
get-tough  drug  policy  in  which  abusers  are  immediately 
process  for  separation  from  active  service. 

The  original  policy,  which  took  effect  in  July,  had  said 
officers  and  senior  enlisted  E-6  and  above  would  face 
separation  proceedings  if  they  were  “identified  as  drug 
abusers.” 

All  other  soldiers  would  face  the  same  if  they  were 
second-time  abusers  or  found  to  be  “drug  dependent.” 

According  to  officials,  E-5s  were  moved  into  the  “no 
second  chance”  as  a result  of  comments  made  by  major 
commanders  at  an  October  conference. 

This  move  “signals  the  Army’s  standard  of  non-abuse 
among  leaders  at  any  level  of  the  chain  of  command,”  a 
recent  message  to  the  field  read,  “and  reinforces  the 
commitment  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  corps  to 
uphold  this  standard.” 
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Answers 
to  questions 
about 

Army  nurse 
recruiting 


by  Col.  Clara  L.  Adams-Ender 
USAREC  Army  Nurse  Corps  Division 

When  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  (ANC)  was  established  in 
1901,  the  need  for  a nurse  recruiting  program  was  also 
born.  During  the  early  years  of  nurse  recruiting,  programs 
were  based  primarily  on  wartime  and  mobilization  needs. 
Systematic  and  organized  recruiting  efforts  did  not  begin 
until  1962,  when  the  ANC  recruiting  program  was  placed 
under  the  newly  established  US  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand (USAREC).  At  that  time,  too,  ANC  officers  were 
assigned  to  USAREC  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
professional  nursing  expertise  to  the  recruiting  effort. 

That  effort  is  designed  to  recruit  nurse  professionals  of 
high  caliber  and  quality  into  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Where  are  such  unique  prospects  found,  and  why  do  they 
join  the  Army?  Answers  to  those  questions  are  basic  to 
nurse  recruiting,  and  providing  the  answer  is  the  goal  of 
ongoing  study  within  USAREC.  Analyzing  the  market, 
looking  into  why  nurses  join  the  ANC,  and  investigating 
major  selling  points  have  provided  some  of  the  answers. 


More  answers 


In  a recent  telephone  interview,  Brig. 
Gen.  Connie  L Slewitzke,  Chief,  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  answered  questions 
about  the  future  of  Army  nurse  re- 
cruiting. 

Q.  What  are  your  obligations  and 
responsibilities  towards  recruiting? 

A.  I am  responsible  for  formulating 
policy,  procurement,  selection  and 
classification  for  all  Army  Nurse  Corps 
officers  for  both  the  Regular  Army 
and  Army  components. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  assignment,  how 
active  were  you  in  the  recruiting  pro- 
cess? 

A.  Prior  to  this  assignment,  I was  the 
assistant  chief  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  very  much  involved  in 
communication  with  USAREC  on  re- 
cruiting activities. 
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Q.  What  are  your  feelings  on  the 
success  of  fiscal  year  1984  ANC  re- 
cruiting? 

A.  I am  sure  that  USAREC  will  be 
very  successful  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  This  year  we  are  concentrat- 
ing our  support  on  the  recruiting  of 
operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists  for  the  reserve  component. 
It  will  be  difficult  work  to  meet  this 
mission. 

Q.  What  projections  or  trends  do  you 
see  in  ANC  recruiting  throughout  the 
80s? 

A.  Through  the  ’80s,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  competition  for  various  nursing 
specialties.  The  incentives  offered  in 
the  civilian  community,  as  our  economy 
improves,  will  further  increase  com- 


petition. However,  we  feel  that  nurses 
view  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  as  an 
organization  for  professional  growth 
and  development  and  diversified  edu- 
cational experiences. 

Q.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
new  ANC  officer,  both  as  a professional 
soldier  and  as  a professional  nurse? 

A.  I am  very  satisfied  because  the 
procurement  process  and  systems  pro- 
vide the  Army  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  best  professional  nurses. 
The  demonstration  of  their  profes- 
sional competence  is  very  high  both 
as  soldiers  and  nurses.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  today’s  Army  Nurse 
Corps  officers  and  are  allowing  only 
the  highest  quality  professional  to 
enter  the  Corps. 
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The  market 

A majority  of  nurses  who  seek  entry  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  come  from  the  civilian  nursing  market.  This 
market  is  divided  into  currently  employed  (working 
nurse]  and  student  (nursing  student]  markets.  These 
markets  are  further  identified  according  to  geographic 
distribution,  age  and  work  locations  on  the  basis  of 
market  analyses  performed  periodically  by  the  USAREC 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  (PA&E]  directorate. 
Assignment  of  nurse  missions  are  made  using  these 
analyses. 

The  working  nurse  market  is  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 120,000  working  nurses  who  are  eligible  to  join 
the  ANC.  They  are  employed  in  large  metropolitan 
medical  centers,  city  and  community  hospitals  primarily 
as  staff  nurses,  specialty  care  nurses  and  nurse  practi- 
tioners. Prospecting  for  working  nurses  is  usually  done 
at  job  fairs,  exhibitions,  conventions  and  career  exposi- 
tions. 

The  student  nurse  market  is  composed  of  more  than 
18,000  eligible  senior  nursing  students  in  350  colleges 


and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
market  is  especially  desirable  for  several  reasons:  it  is 
easier  to  process  students  for  the  ANC  than  it  is  to 
process  working  nurses;  students  accept  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant,  and  military  and  nursing  education 
can  be  balanced  in  the  officers’  experiences.  However, 
there  is  a great  need  to  better  inform  nursing  students 
about  opportunities  in  the  ANC.  Part  of  this  need  is  met 
while  prospecting  for  nursing  students  on  campuses  at 
career  days,  at  conventions,  and  through  student  and 
COI  functions  and  tours. 

Why  nurses  join  the  ANC 

Why  nurses  join  the  Regular  Army  is  a subject  of 
continuous  study  within  USAREC.  According  to  responses 
elicited  from  ANC  officers  attending  the  officer  basic 
orientation  course,  the  three  most  significant  reasons 
are:  opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  develop- 
ment, education  and  travel.  These  reasons  for  changing 
jobs  are  consistent  with  those  expressed  in  studies  of 
similar  sample  groups  of  nurses  in  the  civilian  population. 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Q.  What  is  the  biggest  problem  fac- 
ing you  today  regarding  ANC  recruiting? 

A.  Our  main  concern  is  the  Army 
Reserve  mission  for  nurse  anesthetists 
and  operating  room  nurses.  The  nurse 
anesthetist  is  a scarce  resource  and 
many  are  over  the  maximum  procure- 
ment age  limit.  Incentives  for  operat- 
ing room  nurses  are  also  needed  and 
are  now  being  developed.  Civilian 
academic  programs  have  only  limited 
operating  room  experiences  for  nurs- 
ing students.  We  must  continue  to 
offer  the  operating  room  course  as  a 
recruiting  incentive  for  new  accessions. 

Q.  What  are  you  and  USAREC  doing 
to  eliminate  this  problem? 

A.  We  are  working  together  on  our 
mutual  concerns.  Nurse  anesthetists 


and  operating  room  nurses  work  a lot 
of  call  time  and  need  more  flexibility 
in  their  training  schedules  in  Reserve 
units.  We’re  asking  Reserve  com- 
manders for  maximum  flexibility  in 
assignment  and  attachment  for  these 
nurses.  We  are  developing  a special 
operating  room  course  for  Reserve 
component  nurses.  We  desire  to  have 
nurse  anesthetists  work  with  recruiting 
to  increase  the  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  nurse  anesthetists  in  the 
Reserve.  At  the  Department  of  Defense 
level,  we  are  soliciting  support  from 
national  nursing  associations  for  in- 
creased publicity  of  our  programs 
among  their  membership. 


Q.  How  often  and  by  what  method  do 
you  communicate  with  USAREC? 


A.  Daily.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a day  through  phone  conversa- 
tions, official  mail  and  direct  contact. 
We  have  a very  open  communication 
channel  with  the  Recruiting  Command. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  meet  with 
members  of  the  ANC  recruiting  field 
process? 

A.  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  field  force  since  I assumed 
my  current  assignment.  While  I was 
assistant  chief,  I made  visits  and  met 
with  the  recruiting  people  throughout 
the  country.  When  I travel  to  an  area, 
I include  a visit  to  the  nurse  recruiter’s 
office  and  invite  them  to  any  presen- 
tation given.  I have  really  been  im- 
pressed with  those  I have  met;  they 
are  sharp,  knowledgeable  and  concerned 
about  their  duty.  5* 
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Why  nurses  join  the  Army  Reserve  was  the  subject  of  a 
separate  study  recently  completed  by  the  ANC.  The  three 
reasons  most  often  given  were:  immediate  financial 
rewards  of  additional  income,  opportunity  to  serve  in 
defense  of  one’s  country  and  the  financial  rewards  of 
retirement.  The  first  of  its  kind,  the  ANC  study  revealed 
several  startling  insights  into  the  motivation  of  USAR 
nurses.  For  example,  opportunity  to  serve  in  defense  of 
one’s  country  is  being  more  often  expressed  as  a motivat- 
ing factor  by  both  active  duty  and  USAR  nurses. 

Major  selling  points  of  ANC  recruiting 

A sales  package  for  nurse  recruiters  is  assembled 
based  on  the  conclusions  of  the  study  about  why  nurses 
join  the  ANC,  on  their  rationale  for  dissatisfaction  in 
their  present  jobs,  and  on  focus  group  information  from 
nurses. 

Major  selling  points  in  the  package  are  designed  to 
provide  a challenging  choice  to  the  prospective  nurse 
applicant,  and  are  used  by  nurse  recruiters  to  prospect 
for  potential  ANC  officers. 

The  primary  selling  point  is  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional growth  and  development.  The  ANC  offers  profes- 
sional nurses: 

• the  status  of  an  Army  officer. 

• guaranteed  courses  which  produce  specialty  skills, 

• responsibility  and  accountability  for  nursing  practice 
based  upon  rank  and  experience. 

• awards  for  outstanding  performance. 

In  addition,  nurses  joining  the  USAR  are  able  to  attend 
the  officer  basic  and  advanced  orientation  courses  and  to 
gain  nursing  experience  in  selected  health  care  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Moreover,  they  attend 
annual  training  for  two  weeks  in  order  to  further  refine 
their  preparation  to  function  as  Army  nurses  in  the  event 
of  mobilization. 

Other  opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  de- 
velopment include  the  exposure  of  nurses  to  a diversity 
of  positions  in  Army  nursing.  Initially,  ANC  officers 
may  assume  traditional  roles  of  staff  nurse  and  clinical 
head  nurse.  However,  other  positions  are  available,  such 
as  college  professor,  nurse  practitioner,  clinical  coordi- 
nator and  chief  nurse  of  a combat  support  hospital. 

Another  key  selling  point  is  the  opportunity  for  further 


education  and  training.  Continuing  education  programs 
are  available  for  nurses  in  all  Army  medical  facilities,  as 
well  as  funds  to  send  nurses  to  conventions,  workshops 
and  conferences  in  the  civilian  community. 

Short  and  long  courses  in  a variety  of  nursing  subjects 
are  available  at  the  US  Army  Academy  of  Health. 
Sciences.  Also,  each  year  ANC  officers  enter  colleges 
and  universities  to  complete  graduate  degrees  in  nursing 
and  health  care  fields. 

Other  educational  opportunities  include  a graduate 
program  for  nurse  anesthetists  offered  in  affiliation  with 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  and  the  health 
care  administration  program  through  Baylor  University. 

Civilian  nurses  are  also  attracted  to  the  Army  by  the 
ANC  standards  of  professional  nursing  practice.  These 
standards  were  designed  to  determine  a minimum  level 
of  practice  for  all  Army  nurses  and  to  establish  some 
uniformity  in  practice.  Eight  of  the  standards  were 
derived  from  the  American  Nurses’  Association’s  stan- 
dards of  practice.  The  remaining  five  address  the  needs 
of  Army  nurses  in  leadership,  research  and  military 
bearing.  This  selling  point  also  appeals  to  nurse  educa- 
tors, who  desire  that  their  students  practice  in  a profes- 
sional environment  upon  graduation. 

Competitive  salaries  and  benefits  are  also  important 
selling  points  for  Army  nursing.  The  salaries  are  highly 
competitive  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  West 
Coast.  However,  salaries  are  not  among  the  main  moti- 
vating factors  for  three  out  of  every  four  nurses. 

The  overall  salaries  and  benefits  package  for  Army 
nurses  is  beneficial  for  both  the  Regular  Army  and  USAR 
potential  applicants.  For  example,  there  are  annual 
increases  in  salary,  increases  at  promotion  and  increases 
for  longevity.  These  increases  ensure  that  Army  nurses 
advance  more  rapidly  financially  than  most  of  their 
civilian  counterparts  with  the  same  experience. 

The  USAR  officer  receives  pay  for  all  drills,  which  is  a 
substantial  supplement  to  regular  income.  As  a second 
lieutenant,  the  supplement  may  add  up  to  $3,000  annually. 

Assisted  by  market  analyses  and  knowledge  of  why 
nurses  join  the  Army,  nurse  recruiting  personnel  at  all 
levels  are  constantly  involved  in  prospecting,  managing, 
tracking,  interviewing  and  seeking  applicants  who  ex- 
press an  interest  in  joining  the  ANC.  Their  goal  is  to 
deliver  the  best  professional  nurse  to  the  Army. 
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1 st  Brigade 


In  ’84 

the  emphasis 
is  on  advertising 


Story  by 

Virginia  Stephanakis 
1st  Rctg  Bde  (NE)  A&SP 

Getting  nurses  into  the  Army  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a challenge.  Ask  1st 
Recruiting  Brigade  (Northeast),  which 
has  the  largest  market,  the  greatest 
number  of  vacancies  and  the  lion’s 
share  of  USAREC’s  Army  Nurse  Corps 
(ANC)  mission  for  both  regular  and 
reserve  components. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  Northeast 
has  introduced  several  improvements 
in  the  ANC  recruiting  environment, 
including  an  intensified  advertising 
campaign. 

Carefully  tailored  to  student  work- 
ing nurses,  the  ad  campaign  is  aimed 
at  enhancing  the  image  of  the  ANC 
and  at  increasing  awareness  of  its 
unique  opportunities.  Ultimately,  the 
campaign  is  expected  to  generate  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  high  quality 
leads  to  make  packet  mission  for  both 
components. 

The  advertising  plan  was  developed 
by  a task  force  headed  by  Robert 
Bruetsch,  the  Harrisburg  Recruiting 
Battalion  N.W.  Ayer  account  execu- 
tive, and  was  budgeted  at  $56,000  for 
active  and  $25,000  for  reserve  adver- 
tising. This  was  the  first  time  in 


Northeast  that  funds  have  been  ex- 
pressly earmarked  for  support  of  the 
USAR  nurse  mission. 

Part  of  the  plan  is  to  use  "traditional” 
advertising  elements  in  a more  exten- 
sive and  systematic  way  during  this 
fiscal  year  than  they  have  been  used 
in  the  past.  These  include: 

• Wide-spread  purchase  of  exhibit 
space  at  professional  nurse  conventions 
and  college  career  days. 

• PPIs  to  increase  traffic/visitors  at 
exhibits. 

• Display  ads  in  local  professional 
and  student  nursing  publications. 

• Production  of  advertising  materials. 

• Display  ads  in  newspapers  of  col- 
leges offering  BSN  degrees. 

• Limited  number  of  local  newspaper 
ads  (display  and  classified)  placed  at 
the  battalion  level. 

In  addition,  considerable  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  localizing  ANC 
messages  in  special  circumstances. 

First,  battalions  will  localize  Regular 
Army  ad  slicks  supplied  by  the  brigade, 
to  include  photos  and  response  mech- 
anisms for  the  local  ANC  recruiters. 
These  localized  ads  will  be  placed  in 
more  than  100  accredited  schools  in 
the  Northeast  which  offer  a four-year 
BSN  program,  and  will  act  as  a com- 
plement to  the  USAREC  generic  ads 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  larger  BSN 


schools  during  1984.  In  conjunction 
with  other  lead-producing  tactics, 
such  as  take-one  posters,  career  days, 
direct  mailings  and  national  media 
ads,  this  local  campaign  will  help 
Northeast  in  its  efforts  to  make  FY  84 
mission:  205  students  and  138  working 
nurse  packets. 

Second,  the  USAR  mission  requires 
localization  of  advertising  materials 
in  order  to  fill  highly  specialized  va- 
cancies. These  vacancies  include  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses. 
Efforts  are  under  way  to  coordinate 
the  production  of  ad  copy  by  the 
agency  to  address  these  critically 
needed  specialties. 

The  task  force  plan  also  recommends 
mechanisms  be  channeled  through 
the  REACT  system  as  frequently  as 
possible.  This  would  ensure  more  ac- 
curate tracking  of  leads  generated  by 
the  advertising.  It  would  also  increase 
the  accountability  of  ANC  recruiters 
in  responding  to  and  following  up 
prospect  leads  in  a timely  manner. 

Those  involved  in  developing  and 
implementing  this  expanded  advertis- 
ing support  for  ANC  recruiting  believe 
that  significant  improvements  in  mis- 
sion accomplishment  will  be  realized. 
These  increased  efforts  will  improve 
Northeast’s  likelihood  of  making  its 
recruiting  objectives  in  FY  84.  'W 
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Selecting  the  candidates 


by  Capt  Thomas  G.  Sutton 
and  Sgt.  1 st  Class  Judy  A.  Lenhardt 
USAREC  Recruiting  Operations, 
Plans  and  Policy 


An  applicant  can  enlist  to  become 
an  Army  officer  through  either  the 
Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS)  or 
Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training(  WOFT) 
enlistment  options.  The  selection  pro- 
cess for  both  programs,  however,  is 
demanding  and  rigorous. 

First  the  applicant  must  meet  the 
enlistment  eligibility  prerequisites  as 
outlined  in  AR  601-210,  Table  9-5  for 
OCS  and  Table  9-6  for  WOFT.  If  the 
applicant  meets  all  prerequisites  and 
is  fully  qualified,  he  is  first  interviewed 
by  the  battalion  review  board  and 
then  his  application  packet  is  scored 
by  the  USAREC  OCS/WOFT  selection 
board. 

The  battalion  review  board  interview 
is  important  to  both  the  applicant  and 
the  board  for  several  reasons.  It  gives 
the  applicant  an  opportunity  to  per- 


sonally express  his  needs  and  his 
reasons  for  wanting  to  become  an 
officer,  and  it  allows  him  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  will  verify  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  make  the  commitment  nec- 
essary to  complete  OCS/WOFT. 

The  face-to-face  interview  provides 
members  of  the  battalion  board  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  applicant 
and  to  pass  their  written  impressions 
to  the  USAREC  selection  board. 

If  members  of  the  battalion  board 
are  impressed  with  the  applicant,  their 
written  comments  will  highlight  those 
qualities  which  mark  the  applicant  as 
a potential  officer.  The  applicant 
should  be  an  individual  of  such  high 
caliber  and  quality  that  any  member 
of  the  board  would  be  willing  to  serve 
with  him  in  peace  or  war. 

If  the  applicant’s  packet  is  approved 
by  the  battalion  board,  it  is  forwarded 
for  review  to  the  USAREC  OCS/WOFT 
selection  board.  Prior  to  the  packet 
being  forwarded  to  USAREC,  the  fol- 
lowing items  must  be  completed  in 
accordance  with  guidelines: 


1.  USAREC  FL  136-R  [Letter  of 
Transmittal).  All  blanks  must  be  filled 
out. 

2.  USAREC  FM  609-R  (Battalion 
Boarding  Sheets).  Must  be  typed,  in- 
cluding the  signature  block  with  name 
of  board  member,  rank,  and  branch, 
then  signed.  This  is  a recent  require- 
ment. 

3.  Transcripts:  College  transcripts 
for  OCS  applicants  and  high  school  or 
college  transcripts  for  WOFT  appli- 
cants. If  transcripts  from  high  school 
for  WOFT  applicants  are  unobtainable, 
then  the  reason  must  be  annotated  on 
the  USAREC  FL  136-R. 

4.  DA  FM  61  (Application  for  Ap- 
pointment). Must  be  filled  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  outlined 
on  the  form. 

5.  DA  FM  483  (Officer  Assignment 
Preference  Statement).  Must  be  filled 
out  in  accordance  with  AR  614-100 
(OCS  only). 

6.  DD  FM  1966/1  thru  8 (Application 
for  Enlistment)  AR  601-210. 

7.  ASVAB  Printout  (Test  scores 
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reflecting  AFQT  and  minimum  GT 
score  of  110  or  higher). 

8.  OSB  Test  Sheet  (Officer  Selection 
Battery  Test  score  of  90  or  higher  for 
OCS). 

9.  FAST  Test  Sheet  (Flight  Aptitude 
Selection  Test  score  of  90  or  higher 
for  WOFT). 

10.  RCN#  (Reenlistment  Control 
Number).  This  must  be  annotated  on 
DD  FM  1966/6  for  all  prior  service 
applicants  processing  for  OCS/ WOFT, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  Prior  Service 
Management  Branch,  MILPERCEN, 
prior  to  forwarding  the  application  to 
HQ  USAREC. 

11.  One-page,  handwritten  narrative 
composed  by  the  applicant,  with  no 
help  from  the  recruiter  or  battalion, 
explaining  why  he  wants  to  become 
an  officer.  If  the  narrative  is  hard  to 
read  because  of  poor  penmanship, 
then  a typed  copy  should  be  attached  to 
make  it  easier  for  board  members  to 
evaluate  the  application.  The  narra- 
tive should  be  written  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  battalion  review  board. 

12.  DD  FM  214  (Discharge  from 
Service). 

13.  DD  FM  368  (Clearance  from 
Reserve  component). 

14.  Waivers  (age,  dependency,  moral, 
etc.)  All  waivers  must  be  approved 
prior  to  submitting  application  to  HQ 
USAREC. 

15.  Original  MEPS  physical  for  OCS 
applicants. 

16.  Photocopy  of  class  1 flight  phy- 
sical approved  by  Fort  Rucker  for 
WOFT  applicants. 

Based  upon  its  assessment  of  these 
items,  the  USAREC  selection  board 
will  make  the  final  decision  about 
selection  or  non-selection  of  appli- 
cants. To  do  so,  each  application 
packet  is  reviewed  and  scored  by 
three  members  of  the  board,  which  is 
composed  of  five  members  chaired  by 
a general  officer.  They  use  the  “whole 
person”  concept  to  assure  that  their 
decision  is  not  unduly  influenced  by 
any  one  part  of  an  application. 

When  the  packets  are  reviewed  and 
scored,  all  points  are  totaled  and  the 
applications  are  placed  in  numerical 
order  from  high  to  low  scores.  The 
board  is  told  how  many  applicants 


can  be  selected,  and  the  best  qualified 
are  then  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the 
appropriate  option.  During  fiscal  year 
83,  581  applicants  were  enlisted  under 
the  OCS  option,  and  298  under  the 
WOFT  option. 

Battalions  can  improve  their  can- 
didates’ chances  for  selection  by  follow- 
ing the  guidelines  below.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  the  USAREC  OCS/ 
WOFT  selection  board  considers  when 
making  its  decision. 

Normally,  USAREC  convenes  a 
selection  board  every  month  for  OCS 
and  every  other  month  for  WOFT. 
Notification  of  board  results  is  sent  to 
brigades  and  battalions  by  electronic 
mail.  Battalions  are  then  responsible 


for  notifying  the  recruiter  immediately 
to  ensure  that  candidates  selected  are 
placed  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program 
within  15  days  from  receipt  of  the 
message.  Even  if  the  applicant  is  on 
vacation  or  otherwise  immediately 
unavailable,  the  battalion  must  notify 
USAREC  to  ensure  a space  is  reserved. 

In  addition  to  the  OCS/WOFT  mission, 
USAREC  was  tasked  to  recruit  100 
college  graduates  with  engineer  or 
science  disciplines  for  the  OCS  program. 
The  final  accomplishment  for  FY83  in 
these  special  fields  was  124. 

Each  step  in  the  selection  process 
for  OCS  and  WOFT  is  designed  to 
assure  that  only  applicants  of  the 
highest  caliber  are  eligible  to  enlist. 


Selection  Guidelines 


Photograph 


Letter  by  the  applicant 


Letters  of  recommendation 


Test  scores 


Battalion  board  results 


Employment  record 
(DD  FM  1966/2) 


Moral  background 
(DD  FM  1966/5) 


Look  at  the  photo  the  way  DA  looks  at  your 
photo.  Ensure  it  reflects  favorably  on  the 
applicant. 

Maximum  one  page.  It  should  be  a concise, 
well  organized,  handwritten  narrative. 

Should  address  specific  leadership  qualities 
demonstrated  by  the  applicant  in  school, 
church,  community,  etc. 

Be  sure  applicants  understand  the  importance 
of  doing  well.  Must  achieve  a minimum  GT 
score  of  110  or  higher  and  score  a minimum 
of  90  or  higher  on  the  OSB  (for  OCS)  and 
FAST  (for  WOFT), 

Board  members  should  be  specific.  Write 
as  an  efficiency  report,  and  ensure  the 
numerical  score  is  supported  by  the  narrative. 

The  board  recognizes  the  recent  economic 
situation  and  the  fact  that  some  applicants 
have  just  finished  school.  However,  when 
work  experience  is  present,  look  at  what 
types  of  jobs  were  held,  levels  of  responsi- 
bility, when  employed,  for  how  long,  and 
frequency  of  employment. 

Ask  what  type  and  how  many  offenses  the 
applicant  had  and  whether  he  was  convicted. 
Are  any  moral  waivers  needed?  Seriousness, 
frequency,  and  age  of  applicant  at  time  of 
offense  are  considered. 
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from  the  December  1921  issue  of  United  States  Army  Recruiting  News. 
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Needed  a change 

ANC  Coordinator 


n 


Story  & Photo  by 
Sandy  Foster 
2d  Rctg  Bde,  PAO 

“Change:  to  give  a different  position, 
course  or  direction;  to  undergo  modi- 
fication or  transformation,  to  put  on 
different  clothes;  to 
engage  in  giving 
something  and  re- 
ceiving something  in 
return.” 

Change  is  what 
Maj.  Saundra  Tur- 
ner was  looking  for 
in  1979  when  she 
joined  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  [ANC). 

She  is  still  astonished 
by  just  how  much 
her  life  has  changed 
since  she  accepted  a 
commission  in  the 
ANC  and  was  trans- 
planted from  one 
side  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other. 

Currently  the  ANC 
Coordinator  for  2d 
Recruiting  Brigade 
[Southeast),  Turner  says  that  as  a 
civilian  professional  nurse  she  was 
tired  of  fighting  the  system  to  get 
ahead,  always  being  pulled  in  several 
directions  at  once. 

“In  the  civilian  community  I found 
that  in  order  to  secure  an  interesting 
job  I had  to  continually  sell  myself, 
boast  my  skills  and  make  the  prospec- 
tive employer  think  he  or  she  couldn’t 
live  without  me,”  said  Turner.  While 
in  the  civilian  work  force,  she  also 


felt  the  need  to  “move  on”  after  a year 
or  two  on  any  job  because  the  challenge 
was  gone.  In  the  ANC,  however,  she 
feels  continually  challenged. 

Turner  had  considered  joining  the 
armed  forces  long  before  she  actually 


took  the  step.  Upon  graduation  from 
nursing  school  in  1968  from  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center,  Washington,  DC, 
she  had  plans  to  join  the  Air  Force, 
but  postponed  the  idea  due  to  family 
illness.  Again,  just  out  of  graduate 
school  in  1974,  she  was  having  ser- 
ious talks  with  an  Army  recruiter  but 
declined  to  join  due  to  peer  and  family 
pressure. 

In  1979,  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
finally  won  her  over.  “I  felt  the  need 


for  a career  change,  for  a feeling  of 
wanting  to  belong,”  she  said.  Turner 
felt  that  the  ANC  had  a lot  to  offer 
professionally  and  that  it  provided 
many  areas  for  personal  growth.  “Get- 
ting into  the  mainstream  of  military 
life  wasn’t  all  easy, 
but  it  was  interest- 
ing,” she  recalled. 

Basic  training  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas  was  the  first 
clue  that  a real  tran- 
sition was  in  store 
for  her.  The  fashion 
switch  from  hospital 
whites  to  green  fati- 
gues and  combat  boots 
was  only  one  of 
many  changes  she 
would  encounter. 
Be  thrown  into  this 
totally  foreign  en- 
vironment was  dis- 
concerting at  first. 

However,  her  in- 
itial fears  — physi- 
cal training  require- 
ments, loneliness, 
culture  shock,  to  name  a few  — were 
quickly  diminished  by  the  camaraderie 
and  team  spirit  found  among  her  fellow 
“greens.”  A very  special  lesson  learned 
during  basic  training,  she  said,  was 
the  realization  that  she  is  an  officer 
and  must  be  prepared  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  for  defense.  She  learned 
to  fire  weapons,  read  maps,  and  walked 
through  a gas  chamber. 

“We  learned  that  when  we  joined 
the  Army  we  became  more  than  nurses,” 
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finds  a challenge 


said  Turner.  “The  authority,  respon- 
sibility and  respect  given  in  the  ANC 
extend  beyond  the  realm  of  nursing.  It 
reawakens  feelings  of  self-worth  that 
are  often  lost  in  nursing  today,”  she 
added. 

Following  basic  training,  Turner’s 
first  assignment  was  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
as  chief  of  education  and  training  at 
Silas  B.  Hays  Hospital.  In  that  position, 
she  completed  two  research  papers 
while  coordinating  and  presenting 
four  nursing  courses  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Santa  Cruz.  She 
also  served  as  project  officer  for  in- 
stalling computers  on  nursing  units. 

Turner  recalls  that  her  most  interest- 
ing and  challenging  Army  experience 
occurred  during  a two- week  course  in 
field  medicine  where  she  earned  the 
expert  field  badge.  Requirements  in- 
cluded a 12-mile  forced  march  while 
carrying  a 20-pound  pack.  She  felt  her 
physical  condition  and  stamina  left 
much  room  for  improvement.  After 


this  exercise,  however,  she  had  abso- 
lutely no  doubts  about  her  physical 
abilities.  She  completed  the  march 
with  20  seconds  to  spare,  but  with 
blisters  on  her  feet.  The  blisters  dis- 
appeared, but  her  renewed  self- 
confidence  and  physical  conditioning 
stayed.  Turner  discovered  that  it  was 
really  an  enlightening,  enjoyable  and 
challenging  experience. 

Last  April,  Turner  was  assigned 
as  ANC  Coordinator  for  2d  Recruiting 
Brigade  (Southeast).  She  provides  tech- 
nical supervision  to  four  nurse  coun- 
selors (Army  captains),  acts  as  nurse 
liaison  between  Southeast  headquar- 
ters and  USAREC,  provides  guidance 
and  assistance  to  the  recruiting  divi- 
sion concerning  the  nurse  mission, 
enhances  public  relations  with  the 
local  community,  manages  the  stu- 
dent nurse  tour  and  TAIR  programs, 
speaks  at  COI  events,  and  assists 
counselors  with  interviews.  She  is 
also  planning  to  teach  cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation  at  a local  hos- 


pital or  community  college,  and  is 
working  on  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  courses  and  on  Health 
Care  Administration  by  correspondence. 

Since  her  assignment  to  Recruiting 
Command,  Turner  has  had  to  adjust 
her  perspective  on  the  urgency  of 
mission  from  meeting  life  or  death 
situations  to  meeting  recruiting  objec- 
tives. Making  recruiting  mission,  she 
found,  is  as  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  as  life-saving  pro- 
cedures are  to  a faltering  patient. 
Turner  quickly  realized  the  urgency 
of  providing  qualified  men  and  women 
to  fill  the  medical  professional  ranks, 
and  she  works  diligently  towards  this 
goal. 

Turner  considers  herself  to  be  an 
Army  nurse.  She  feels  it  has  proven  to 
be  an  open  door  to  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  self-development, 
success,  recognition,  and  personal 
growth.  The  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
2d  Brigade  are  fortunate  to  have  her 
on  their  team.  ^ 


“The  authority , responsibility  and 
respect  given  in  the  ANC  extend  beyond 
the  realm  of  nursing.  It  reawakens 
feelings  of  self-worth  that  are  often  lost 
in  nursing  today." 
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Army  nurse  recruiting: 


an  in-depth  analysis 


by  Lt.  Col.  Steven  R.  Hooker 
USA  R EC  PA&E 

InAugustl983,  the  Market  Analysis 
Division,  USAREC  Program  Evalua- 
tion and  Analysis  Directorate  (PA&E) 
was  tasked  to  evaluate  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  recruiting  effort  for  methods  to 
enhance  nurse  production.  When  an 
initial  investigation  indicated  that 
problems  in  the  field  might  involve 
more  than  a lack  of  adequate  market 
information,  PA&E  conducted  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  four  areas  considered 
essential  to  success  in  nurse  recruiting. 

1.  Demographics  (Profile  the  custo- 
mer, the  market,  USAR  requirements). 

Where  is  the  nurse  market  and  why 
do  nurses  join  the  Army? 

Where  are  the  USAR  units  and 
what  are  their  requirements? 

2.  Recruiters  (Profile  the  sales  force). 

How  many  recruiters  are  required? 

How  are  the  nurse  recruiters  selected? 

Where  are  the  recruiters  located 

relative  to  the  market? 

How  much  experience  do  nurse 
recruiters  have  and  what  are  the  train- 
ing requirements? 

Are  incentives  sufficient? 


3.  Mission 

How  is  mission  determined? 

Is  the  mission  market  supported? 

4.  Management  System 

Are  responsibilities  clearly  defined 
in  the  chain  of  command? 

Do  administrative  requirements 
hamper  production? 

Collecting  the  data 

To  analyze  these  areas  and  answer 
the  questions,  a significant  data  col- 
lection effort  was  required.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  data  was  provided  by 
visits  to  selected  battalions.  Two  bat- 
talions per  brigade  were  selected  based 
on  the  degree  of  success  they  experi- 
enced in  working  the  nurse  market. 
During  the  visits,  a member  of  the 
PA&E  team  obtained  copies  of  local 
ANC  recruiting  policies  and  inter- 
viewed all  persons  involved  in  the 
recruiting  effort,  including  battlalion 
commanders,  nurse  counselors, 
company  commanders  and  nurse  re- 
cruiters. 

In  addition  to  the  visits,  mission 
and  production  data  were  evaluated 
for  an  18-month  period  to  determine 
success  rates  and  performance  trends. 
This  data  was  collected  from  every 
battalion  for  evaluation.  The  objective 


was  to  isolate  those  common  factors 
or  practices  found  in  battalions  which 
were  experiencing  difficulty  with  the 
nurse  mission. 

Concurrent  with  the  battalion  visits, 
a complete  review  of  the  nurse  market 
was  conducted  using  information  ob- 
tained from  demographic  profiles 
published  by  the  American  Nurse 
Association. 

Defining  the  market 

The  nurse  market  was  defined  and 
segmented  into  three  categories:  the 
nurse  student  market;  the  active 
working  nurse  market;  the  USAR 
working  nurse  market. 

Nurses  recruited  for  the  Regular 
Army  are  selected  from  the  nurse 
student  market  and  the  active  work- 
ing nurse  market.  Nurses  for  USAR 
units  are  selected  from  the  USAR 
working  nurse  market.  Market  seg- 
ments are  required  because  education 
requirements  and  desired  work  ex- 
perience differs  between  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  USAR.  Based  on  these 
definitions,  where  is  the  nurse  market? 
Figure  1 (next  page)  shows  the  percent 
active  nurse  market  and  Figure  2 
shows  the  USAR  working  nurse  mar- 
ket. The  largest  market  share  belongs 
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PERCENT  OF 

USAR  WORKING  NURSE  MARKET 
(BY  RECRUITING  BRIGADE) 


35%' 


1ST  BDE/NE  2D  BDE/SE  4TH  BDE/MW  5TH  BDE/SW  6TH  BDE/W 


Figure  2 


to  1st  Rect  Bde  (NE)  and  4th  Rctg  Bde 
(MW).  Accredited  nursing  degree 
schools  are  generally  aligned  with  the 
market,  most  of  them  are  located  in 
the  1st  and  4th  Rctg  Bde.  Most  vacan- 
cies for  nurses  in  the  107  USAR  hos- 
pital units  supported  by  USAREC 
also  currently  exist  in  the  1st  and  4th 
Rctg  Bde. 

Identifying  problem  areas 

Armed  with  market  definitions  and 
data  in  the  areas  of  demographics, 
recruiters,  mission  and  management 
systems,  PA&E’s  task  was  then  to 
analyze  the  information  for  factors 
that  contribute  to  success  or  failure  in 
nurse  recruiting. 

When  all  the  facts  were  tabulated 
and  analyzed,  and  notes  from  discus- 
sions and  interviews  during  the  visit 
were  reviewed,  several  problem  areas 
surfaced.  Listed  below  are  11  of  these 
problem  areas  and  possible  course  of 
action  for  their  solution: 

1.  ANC  recruiter  experience  and 
formal  training. 

It  was  noted  that  most  successful 
nurse  recruiters  had  been  recruiters 


for  about  two  years  and  many  had 
earned  gold  badges  before  becoming 
nurse  recruiters.  They  were  usually 
proactive  in  the  nurse  market  and 
required  little  supervision. 

A significant  lag  time  from  assign- 
ment as  a nurse  recruiter  to  attending 
training  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  evident  in  some  battalions  and  it 
was  noted  that  some  key  members  in 
the  chain  of  command  at  battalion 


level  were  not  as  knowledgeable  of 
nurse  recruiting  requirements  as  nec- 
essary. 

Possible  solutions  to  these  problems 
includes  assigning  experienced  re- 
cruiters and  ensuring  formal  training 
in  nurse  recruiting  be  accomplished 
before  the  recruiter  goes  on  full  pro- 
duction. Every  effort  should  be  dir- 
ected towards  reducing  the  turmoil 
caused  by  the  high  turnover  rates  of 
nurse  recruiters  in  some  battalions. 

2.  School  and  hospital  cooperation. 

Some  nursing  schools  will  not  allow 
recruiters  on  campus,  a problem  not 
necessarily  unique  to  nurse  recruiting. 
Some  hospitals  frequently  under- 
staffed, fear  loss  of  qualified  nurses  to 
the  Army. 

Possible  solutions  to  this  problem 
include  involvement  of  the  chain  of 
command  on  a one-to-one  basis  with 
school  administrators,  promoting  the 
Army  Reserve  in  hospitals  fearful  of 
losing  personnel  and  encouraging  re- 
cruiters to  join  local  or  regional  pro- 
fessional nurse  organizations  and 
encouraging  them  to  use  the  State  Nurse 
Licensing  Board  List  as  a primary  lead 
source. 


PERCENT  OF  ACTIVE  NURSE  MARKET 
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Figure  1 
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3.  Equitable  Mission  Assignment 
Policy. 

If  the  total  USAR  mission  is  assigned 
only  to  the  USAR  nurse  recruiter, 
monthly  packet  requirements  may 
exceed  recruiter  capability,  which  is 
2.5  to  3.0  packets  per  month  for  ex- 
perienced, successful  recruiters. 

In  some  battalions  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  split  the  USAR  mission 
among  all  nurse  recruiters  to  ensure 
equitable  mission  workload. 

4.  Nurse  recruiter  incentive  awards. 

At  the  time  the  analysis  was  con- 
ducted, it  was  determined  that  additional 
recruiter  incentives  should  be  developed 
for  recruiting  hard  skill  operating 
room  nurses  and  nurse  anesthetists. 
The  Commanding  General  recently 
approved  additional  bonus  points  for 
these  hard  skill  specialties. 

5.  USAR  unit-market  alignment. 

A number  of  USAR  hospital  and 
other  units  are  not  properly  aligned  to 
the  market.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  that  only  by-state  locations  were 
indicated  in  the  Troop  Action  Plan 
(TAP)  ’85  developed  by  PAE  for  Forces 
Command.  The  plan  did  not  address 
hospital  unit  locations.  TAP  ’86, 
however,  will  specifically  address 
hospital  unit  locations  with  recom- 
mendations for  establishing  possible 
medical  detachments  where  the  cur- 
rent market  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  unit.  This  is  expected  to  ease  the 
problem  of  unit-market  alignment. 

6.  Advertising. 

Approximately  $500,000  will  be 
available  for  the  FY  85  ANC  advertis- 
ing program.  A request  for  proposal  is 
floating  inviting  contractors  to  develop 
an  approach  to  advertising. 

7.  Incentives  for  hard  skill  SSI. 


Operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists  are  the  most  difficult  to 
recruit  for  both  the  regular  and  re- 
serve components.  The  problem  is 
compounded  for  the  USAR  because 
operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists  can  make  additional 
money  by  doing  contract  services  on 
weekends.  USAREC  in  coordination 
with  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
(OTSG),  is  currently  working  on  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  these  hard  skill 
SSI.  (Figure  3) 

CURRENT 

NURSE  VACANCIES  BY  SPECIALTY 


TOTAL  VACANCIES:  1,277 

AS  OF  26  SEPTEMBER  1983. 

Figure  3 

8.  Course  training. 

The  nurse  recruiter’s  formerly  con- 
centrated mainly  on  administrative 
packet  requirements.  The  course  is 
currently  being  revised  to  include 
additional  emphasis  on  prospecting 
and  selling  techniques  for  this  unique 
market. 

9.  Nurse  counselors. 

Nurse  counselor  workloads  cannot 
be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  square 
miles  alone.  Market  distribution,  re- 
cruiter interface  with  nursing  degree 
schools,  number  of  recruiters  supported 
and  number  of  interviews  conducted 
per  month  should  all  be  considered. 

USAREC  plans  to  submit  a request 
to  the  OTSG  to  acquire  four  additional 
counselors  — two  f or  1 st  Bde  (NE)  and 
two  for  4th  Bde  (MW). 

10.  USAR  mission  assignment  policy. 

The  USAREC  Army  Reserve  mis- 


sion is  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  based  on  perceived  out- year 
strength  objectives.  However,  the  re- 
cruiting force  mission  is  assigned  by 
USAREC  based  on  needs  in  the  Auto- 
mated Unit  Vacancy  System  (AUVS). 
The  problem  is  that  the  DA  reserve 
mission  assignment  policy  may  not 
track  with  the  current  AUVS  vacancy 
system.  This  can  result  in  USAREC 
being  missioned  higher  than  current 
vacancies  can  support  or  lower  than 
TPU  requirements  for  readiness. 
(Figure  4) 

NURSE  VACANCIES  - AUVS 


Figure  4 

USAREC  is  currently  working  with 
DA  to  resolve  that  issue. 

11.  Packet  missioning  policies. 

It  was  determined  that  recruiters 
who  have  high  packet  conversion  rates 
are  penalized  by  the  current  mission- 
ing policy  which  requires  1.5  packets 
per  accession.  USAREC  is  reviewing 
this  policy  and  reviewing  conversion 
rates  at  battalion  levels  to  determine 
feasibility  of  battalion  mission  based 
on  their  conversion  rates  as  analyzed 
over  a six-month  period. 

Conclusion. 

USAREC  is  moving  towards  annual 
mission  objectives.  A recent  conference 
attended  by  chief  nurses,  nurse  coun- 
selors and  company  commanders  re- 
sulted in  open  discussion  which  ad- 
dressed all  problems  noted  in  the  PAE 
analysis.  An  action  plan  is  being  de- 
veloped and  should  result  in  increased 
productivity  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  y 
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Kansas  City 


Army  nurse  takes  a 
detour,  finds 
recruiting  an  adventure 


am 


Story  by 

Peggy  A.  Parsons 
Kansas  City  Rctg  Bn 


Capt.  Linda  Nhambure  was  just 
nine  days  from  completing  the  Officer's 
Army  Medical  Department  advance 
course  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Her 
thoughts  were  on  a new  assignment  at 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center,  when 
the  phone  call  came.  It  was  her  assign- 
ments officer  asking,  “How  would 
you  like  an  assignment  to  USAREC?” 

“I  asked  for  a few  days  to  think 
about  it,”  Nhambure  said  with  a smile, 
“but  something  told  me  that  my  nurs- 
ing career  was  about  to  take  a definite 
detour.” 

Now  nearly  a year  into  her  assign- 
ment as  an  Army  Nurse  Corps  coun- 
selor for  both  Kansas  City  and  Oklahoma 
City  recruiting  battalions,  Nhambure 
slowed  down  just  long  enough  to  reflect 
on  the  impact  recruiting  has  made  on 
her  life. 

“I  have  been  in  the  Army  for  eight 
years,  and  until  I was  assigned  here 
all  my  time  had  been  spent  working  in 
a hospital  environment,”  she  said. 
“So  when  I came  to  Kansas  City  and 
reported  to  my  first  ‘office,’  I really 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect.  I was  not 
only  an  Army  nurse  now,  but  an 
Army  nurse  counselor,  too.” 

With  two  recruiting  battalions  wait- 
ing for  her  to  take  up  her  new  duties, 
Nhambure  didn’t  have  long  to  think 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  her  new 


position.  After  familiarizing  herself 
with  her  new  surroundings  and  re- 
cruiting procedures  and  attending  both 
the  commander’s  and  the  nurse  re- 
cruiting courses  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  she  was  off  and  running. 

“Until  coming  to  USAREC,”  Nhambure 
said,  “I  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  effort  it  took  to  put  people 
into  the  Army!  I have  a much  greater 
appreciation  of  the  process  and  the 
people  involved  in  the  nurse  recruiting 
program.” 

A nurse  counselor  spends  long  hours 
and  many  nights  on  the  road.  “The 
travel  involved  can  be  murder,  when 
you  couple  the  interviewing  of  each 
applicant  with  going  to  career  days, 
educator  functions,  speaking  engage- 
ments and  college  visits  throughout 
the  two  battalions,”  said  Nhambure. 
“And  that  doesn’t  include  the  military 
side  of  my  job  which  entails  regular 
briefings,  courses  and  business  trips 
that  must  be  attended,  too.” 

But  Nhambure  takes  the  hectic 
schedule  in  stride.  “One  of  the  nicer 
aspects  of  my  job  is  the  freedom  I 
have  to  plan  my  schedule  and  my 
time,”  she  said.  “It  gives  me  the  flex- 
ibility that’s  necessary  to  keep  the 
priorities  straight,  and  enough  variety 
to  keep  things  from  getting  boring.” 

Nhambure  is  also  the  nurse  advisor 
to  two  battalion  commanders  in  re- 
gards to  the  nurse  corps  program,  and 
the  battalions’  point  of  contact  for 
both  the  regular  and  reserve  recruiters. 

“I’m  like  the  middle-man  between 


nurse  recruiters  and  the  battalion,  the 
battalion  and  the  brigade,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  the  kind  of  job  that  can  be 
used  as  either  a filter  or  a bottleneck, 
depending  on  the  success  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  position.” 

Nhambure  went  on  to  say  that  mak- 
ing contacts  with  nurse  educators  and 
people  involved  with  nursing  has  given 
her  a better  vantage  point  from  which 
to  work.  “Looking  at  Army  nursing 
from  their  point  of  view  made  me  stop 
and  think  about  how  the  general  public 
perceives  military  nursing . . . and  me. 
It  has  also  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
help  keep  a positive  image  of  Army 
nursing  before  the  public  whenever 
I’m  on  the  road.” 

When  asked  what  she  missed  most 
about  being  away  from  a hospital 
environment,  Nhambure  answered, 
“I’m  afraid  of  getting  rusty.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  to  get  out  of  touch  with  new 
procedures  and  nursing  techniques 
when  you’ve  been  away.  And  I miss 
the  hospital  environment  itself. 

“What  do  I like  best  about  recruiting?” 
repeated  Nhambure.  “I  like  the  way 
recruiting  has  broadened  my  capabilities 
as  an  officer.  Now  I have  expertise  in 
more  than  one  area  of  concentration, 
and  learning  something  new  can  only 
help  both  myself  and  the  Army.  I have 
also  learned  a great  deal  more  about 
the  organizational  structure  in  the 
Army,  and  other  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  comes  from  the  close  association 
we  all  have  to  both  nursing  and  re- 
cruiting.” s1 
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Visibility : 

The  key  to  successful 

▼ 

mission  accomplishment 


Story  by 
Jim  Alexander 
Dallas  Rctg  Bn 

“The  key  to  successful  mission  ac- 
complishment in  Army  Nurse  Corps 
(ANC)  recruiting  is  visibility  of  key 
ANC  benefits.  With  an  ever  increasing 
emphasis  being  placed  on  senior  nurs- 
ing students,  varied  ways  of  attracting 
their  interest  is  critical,”  stated  Capt. 
Deborah  Gustke,  Army  nurse  counselor 
at  Recruiting  Battalion  Dallas. 

She  continued,  “Through  the  use  of 
stimulating  and  informative  COI  pre- 
sentations and  regular  school  visits, 
Dallas  had  a 100+  percent  year  in 
Regular  Army  and  USAR  nurse  ac- 
cessions, and  successes  for  FY  84  are 
continuing  with  like  performances.” 

In  focusing  on  the  wide  range  of 
opportunities  currently  available  to 
senior  nursing  students,  Gustke  added, 
“It  is  most  evident  that  the  nursing 
students  of  the  80s  seek  opportunites 
offering  the  greatest  professional 
growth.  Specialization  and  advanced 
educational  benefits  are  the  most 
sought  after.  The  Army  Nurse  Corps 
has  the  distinct  advantage  of  provid- 
ing challenging  programs  in  every 
major  field  of  nursing.  Army  nurses 
have  only  to  chose  a field  to  meet 


professional  pursuits,  and  from  that 
point,  growth  is  unlimited.” 

She  said,  “New  practicing  nurses 
are  facing  the  stark  realization  that 
available  positions  are  no  longer  limit- 
less. Vacancies  in  many  institutions 
are  scarce.  No  longer  are  training 


programs  in  specialty  areas  as  easily 
obtained.  However,  Army  nursing  re- 
lies heavily  upon  specialty  and  varied 
educational  programs  to  further  the 
clinical  expertise  of  its  members.  In 
so  doing,  quality  care  is  continuous 
and  Army  nurses  are  professionally 
satisfied  and  fulfilled.” 

Gustke  touched  on  some  of  the 
more  successful  recruiting  techniques 
employed.  She  said,  “By  continuing 
to  maintain  a constant  awareness  of 
various  opportunities,  successful  re- 
cruitment of  talented  nurses  is  assured. 
Panel  discussions,  slide  presentations 
and  informal  group  discussions  are 
just  a few  techniques  used  by  Dallas 
in  accomplishing  its  mission.  Continued 
follow-up  of  interested  applicants  is  a 
must.  Answering  professional  ques- 
tions clearly,  concisely  and  completely, 
allows  the  nurse  applicant  to  accurately 
assess  the  opportunities  afforded  an 
Army  Nurse.” 

In  conclusion,  Gustke  stated,  “An 
increasing  number  of  young  men  and 
women  are  joining  a proud  and  pro- 
fessional team  — the  ANC.  Through 
continued  drive  and  initiative  of  ANC 
recruiting  personnel  in  bringing  our 
challenging  professional  advantages 
to  the  forefront,  the  ANC  will  continue 
to  grow  with  promising  and  enthusiastic 
officers.”  $ 
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First  step  into  the  21st  century 


Described  as  “the  first  step  into  the 
21st  century”  for  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS),  Warrant  Officer  Flight 
Training  [WOFT)  and  nurse  recruiting, 
OWNRS  promises  to  replace  stubby- 
pencil,  manual  reporting  with  a com- 
pletely automated  systeip. 

Implemented  last  June,  OWNRS 
(OCS/WOFT/Nurse  Recruiting  System] 
is  currently  used  as  a management 
tool  accessed  primarily  by  battalion 
operations  personnel. 

As  a management  tool,  OWNRS  is 
helping  to  provide  necessary  informa- 
tion essential  to  recruiting  officer  ap- 
plicants. It  provides  timely  reporting 
of  packet  status  by  tracking  the  pro- 
gress of  applicants  to  accession;  it  can 
provide  actual  and  projected  mission 
accomplishment  data  by  recruiter, 
battalion  and  brigade.  It  enables  each 
element  to  monitor  actual  and  pro- 
jected mission  accomplishment  in  areas 
under  their  span  of  control;  provides 
attrition  rate  data  such  as  decline, 
delay,  non-select  and  medically  dis- 
qualified applicants;  and  provides 
certain  demographic  data  for  market 
analysis. 

It  works  essentially  like  this:  When 
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Story  by  Sgt  1 st  Class  B.  Dwight  Houchins 
USAREC  Army  Nurse  Corps  Division 


a nurse  recruiter  conducts  an  interview 
with  a nurse  applicant,  a record  of 
that  interview  is  forwarded  by  the 
recruiter  through  the  station  com- 
mander to  battalion  operations.  The 
file  is  maintained  by  a word  processor 
When  the  battalion  user  recalls  the 
file,  the  screen  “talks”  him  through 
creating  the  record.  It’s  a “user  friendly” 
system. 

The  system  will  ask  for  the  brigade/ 
battalion  code  and  the  recruiter’s  social 
security  number.  General  information 
about  the  applicant  is  then  requested: 
name,  social  security  number,  date  of 
birth,  sex,  mailing  address,  educational 
level,  academic  discipline,  and  date 
of  graduation  and  prior  service,  if 
applicable.  The  data  base  then  asks 
for  specific  information  according  to 
the  category  of  the  applicant.  Possible 
applicant  categories  are  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Flight,  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Reserve  Nurse  Corps  (RNC)  and  Army 
Nurse  Corps  (ANC). 

Once  the  record  is  created  with  this 
general  information,  the  battalion  user 
will  add  information  as  it  is  furnished 
by  the  recruiter  through  the  station 
commander.  Information  is  added  to 


the  OWNRS  data  base  throughout  the 
processing  cycle  for  each  category  of 
applicant. 

In  the  case  of  nurse  applicants,  for 
example,  information  is  added  con- 
cerning date  and  results  of  state  board 
exam  for  student  nurses  and  projected 
accession  date  of  applicant.  Dates 
and  qualification  status  of  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS] 
physicals  are  recorded,  as  are  dates 
that  application  was  forwarded  to, 
received  at,  and  accepted  by  Head- 
quarters USAREC.  Date  and  result  of 
The  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
board  are  entered.  Applicant  rank 
selection  for  regular  or  reserve  duty, 
and  commission  date  and  nurse  spe- 
cialty skill  are  also  recorded.  Finally, 
the  accession  date  is  added  for  nurse 
candidates. 

The  same  kind  of  specific  data  con- 
cerning OCS/WOFT  applicants  is  en- 
tered at  each  stage  of  the  recruiting 
process.  The  OWNRS  also  helps  man- 
age the  bonus  points  for  recruiters  by 
tracking  the  OCS/WOFT  applicants 
through  acceptance,  selection  and 
graduation.  If 
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FOR  THE  SECOND  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR,  members 
of  Recruiting  Company  Dayton  ran  the  colors  from 
Dayton  to  Cincinnati.  The  50-mile  distance  was  covered 
in  relays  and  served  as  the  kick-off  to  the  11th  annual 
training  conference  and  awards  banquet  at  Recruiting 
Battalion  Cincinnati  (Mary  Auer,  Cincinnati  Rctg  Bn], 


Pictured  at  the  end  of  their  relay  run  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati 
are,  from  left,  Lt  Col.  Keith  Young,  Rctg  Bn  Cincinnati 
commander;  Master  Sgt.  Dave  Lawson,  assistant  company 
commander,  Dayton;  and  Capt.  Curt  Shoffner,  company 
commander,  Dayton,  followed  by  members  of  the  Dayton  field 
force. 


THE  EAGLE  HAS  LANDED  at  Recruiting  Battalion 
Charlotte.  For  top  accomplishment  of  US  Army  Reserve 
and  Regular  Army  mission  by  box  during  nine  months  of 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  bronze  Eagle  Award  was  presented 
toLt.  Col.  James).  Mills,  Charlotte  Battalion  Command- 


er and  Sgt.  Maj.  William  L.  White  by  the  Deputy 
Commander  of  2d  Recruiting  Brigade  (SE),  Col.  Rodney 
W.  Symons,  (Charlotte  Rctg  Bn]. 


“I  JUST  DID  WHAT  I WAS  TAUGHT  TO  DO,”  said 
Sgt.  1st  Class  Jay  Chastain  of  his  part  in  saving  the  life  of 
his  neighbor,  Kenneth  Garside. 

Alerted  by  his  wife  that  “something  was  wrong  with 
the  man  next  door,”  Chastain  rushed  to  his  neighbor’s 
apartment.  He  found  Garside  barely  breathing  and  un- 
conscious. 

“All  the  training  I’ve  received  in  the  Army  indicated  it 
was  the  right  time  for  CPR,”  said  Chastain.  Administering 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  immediately,  he  kept 
Garside  breathing  until  the  emergency  medical  team 
arrived. 

Doctors  later  determined  that  Garside  had  suffered  an 
aneurism  in  the  brain  and  the  CPR  had  saved  his  life. 

Chastain,  Recruiting  Battalion  Charlotte  Professional 
Development  NCO,  received  the  Army  Achievement 
Medal  for  his  “sound  judgment  and  expert  application  of 
life  saving  techniques.”  (William  C.  Schult,  Charlotte 
Rctg  Bn] 


David  H utter,  right,  watches  as  his  father,  retired  Army  LL  Col. 
James  H utter,  signs  the  enlistment  contract  after  administering 
the  Oath  of  Enlistment  David,  currently  employed  by  the 
South  Carolina  State  Auditor’s  Office,  enlisted  for  armored 
cavalry  scout  training  and  qualified  for  the  Army  College 
Fund.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  C.  Drake) 
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IMAGINE  YOURSELF  SITTING  COMFORTABLY  IN 
YOUR  LIVING  ROOM  when  there’s  a crackling 
BOOOO-OOOMMMM  from  out  back.  Looking  out  the 
window  all  you  can  see  is  a large  puff  of  smoke  in  your 
neighbor’s  back  yard.  With  all  the  emergency  energies 
you  possess,  you  run  at  full  sprint  across  the  hedge,  down 
the  hill  and  directly  in  two  Civil  War  soldiers  in  full  dress 
firing  a vintage  cannon. 


Dressed  in  Civil  War  uniforms , Ronald  W.  Bryant  (left)  and 
friends  load  Bryant’s  three-quarter  scale  replica  of  a Parrott 
Rile  for  firing  during  a shooting  match. 


That’s  what  the  neighbor  of  Ronald  W.  Bryant  exper- 
ienced one  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  fired  his  three- 
quarter  scale  Parrott  Rifle,  an  exact  replica  of  those  used 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Bryant  lives  just  outside  High  Point,  N.  C.  in  a log  cabin 
nestled  in  rolling,  wooded  countryside.  Not  too  many 
neighbors  close  by,  just  enough  to  cause  a mild  panic 
when  he  fires  two-pound  lead  balls  using  one- quarter 
pound  of  powder. 

Soon  to  be  a soldier  again,  this  time  as  a warrant 
officer,  Bryant  has  been  a Civil  War  buff  since  childhood. 
He  travels  around  the  southeast  to  participate  in  “shooting 
matches,”  pitting  his  skills  and  weapon  against  others. 


His  prior  military  service  was  from  1970  to  1973  with 
the  82  d Airborne  Division.  Bryant  tells  with  pride  that  his 
father  was  in  the  Air  Force.  “While  he  was  stationed  in 
Thule, Greenland  I was  sent  to  live  in  Hampton,  Va.,”  he 
said.  “That  was  a highlight  of  my  life,  living  in  an  area 
surrounded  by  Civil  War  structures,  weapons  and  history.” 
It  was  during  this  time  that  Bryant  really  honed  his 
knowledge  of  vintage  weaponry.  From  there  on  the 
yearning  for  a cannon  of  his  own  grew  until  he  built  one. 
The  pride  of  many,  many  hours  of  tedious  work  is  quite 
evident  every  time  he  shows  his  work  to  anyone. 

The  replica  is  a masterpiece  built  by  Bryant  with  some 
help  from  his  father.  Asked  what  he  plans  to  do  with  it 
when  he  begins  active  duty  training,  he  offered  it  with  a 
$7,000  price  tag.  Several  attempts  to  place  it  on  loan  to 
museums  have  failed,  so  if  it  is  not  sold  he  will  have  to 
find  a resting  place  for  it  until  it  can  be  transported  to  a 
new  home.  The  barrel  alone  weighs  500  pounds  for  the 
carriage  and  it  is  quite  a load  to  be  moving  around  too 
often. 

Bryant  has  been  a law  enforcement  officer  since 
leaving  the  Army  in  1973,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
most  recently  in  High  Point,  N.C.  He  has  a bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University  of  South  Florida. 

Bryant  has  been  accepted  for  Warrant  Officer  Flight 
Training  and  is  currently  in  the  DEP  awaiting  a class 
assignment.  (William  C.  Schult,  Charlotte  Rctg  Bn) 


RENE  WHINERY  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  an  achiever. 
She  earned  the  General  Billy  Mitchell  Award,  one  of  the 
highest  awards  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  before  leaving  for 
basic  training.  Her  recruiter  Staff  Sgt.  Dallas  Brenneise 
made  the  presentation  after  a formal  inspection  of  the 
36065th  (Horizon  Composite  Squadron)  Civil  Air  Patrol 
unit  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Whinery  made  the  rank  of  Private  E-2  by  completing 
the  award’s  requirements.  She  had  seven  achievements 
in  aerospace  and  leadership  education,  participated  in  an 
encampment  and  on  a drill  team,  and  attended  moral 
leadership  classes.  The  final  step  was  a written  exam  of 
100  questions  covering  aerospace  history,  aircraft,  people, 
and  aircraft  mechanics. 

Whinery  graduated  from  Wilson  High  School  in  June. 
She  has  chosen  to  become  an  administration  specialist  in 
the  U.  S.  Army.  (Janet  Ross  Klippstein,  Portland  Rctg  Bn) 
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Ever  wonder  what  you  would  say  to  your  son  or  daughter  if  the 
question  of  making  the  Army  a career  should  arise?  Here  are 
some  thoughts  on  the  subject  from  Aro  Couch,  Charlotte  Rctg 
Bn,  A&SP. 

IF  I WERE  ASKED  TO  TELL  MY  SON  OR  DAUGH- 
TER ABOUT  AN  ARMY  CAREER,  WHAT  WOULD  I 
SAY?  I would  take  the  time  to  look  back  over  the 
years  I have  put  in  and  attempt  to  arrive  at  some 
semblance  of  an  objective  view.  I would  not  rec- 
ommend it  strictly  on  the  basis  of  “It’s  been  good  to 
me,”  even  though  it  may  have  been. 

I would  attempt  to  impress  on  him  that  the  rules 
which  he  will  live  and  work  under  in  the  Army  are 
only  a little  different  from  those  he  would  encounter 
in  the  civilian  world,  and  that  they  are  different,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  for  good  reasons.  I would 
point  out  that  the  rules  are  not  so  difficult  to  live 
with,  nor  are  they  intended  as  traps  for  the  innocent. 
They  are  the  rules  of  the  game  and  he  will  have  to 
play  by  them  or  not  play  at  all. 

Inevitably,  I would  counsel  him  about  the  most 
important  thing  he  will  ever  do  in  the  Army,  and 
that  will  be  his  reaction  and  interaction  with  people 
because  people  are,  after  all,  the  Army. 

Above  all,  I would  tell  my  child  that  the  Army 
offers  opportunity  — not  handouts,  and  that  what 
he  eventually  becomes  in  the  Army,  or  fails  at,  will 
depend  very  much  on  him. 

If  I were  asked  to  tell  my  child  about  the  Army,  I 
would  tell  him  that  this  is  the  first  big  decision  of  his 
own  life,  and  that  only  he  can  make  it. 


Following  are  the  stories  of  three  Army  personnel  and  a 
civilian  employee  from  the  Jackson  Rctg  Bn,  who  recently 
the  Army.  (Jimmie  Ann  Hartfield  and  Melanie  McNutt,  Jackson 
Rctg  Bn) 


SAMMIE  (SAM)  DALE  MULLINS  is  the  son  of  Master 
Sgt.  Sammie  Mullins,  Senior  Guidance  Counselor  for 
the  MEPS  in  Memphis.  “ My  father  and  mother  have  been 
a real  influence  to  me  in  just  the  way  they  live  for  the 
Army,”  said  Sam.  “The  Army  has  always  been  good  for 
them  and  I think  it  will  be  good  for  me.  ” Sam  is  in  the  DEP 
program  and  trying  to  talk  some  of  his  friends  into  joining 
him.  He  will  leave  for  basic  training  in  June  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  and  will  be  assigned  to 
Europe  as  an  armor  specialist  on  the  MXl  after  complet- 
ing basic  training  at  Fort  Knox. 
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Master  Sgt  Sammie  Mullins  looks  on  as  his  son  Sammie  D. 
Mullins  is  administered  the  Oath  of  Enlistment  by  Lt  Andre’  J. 
Gibson,  MEPS  Operations  Officer. 


TONY  MARRET,  the  son  of  Jackson  Rctg  Bn  Assistant 
Operations  NCO  Sgt.  1st  Class  Michael  W.  Wills, 
entered  the  DEP  in  Dec  1982,  attended  basic  training  at 
Fort  Bliss,  and  went  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  for  31  weeks  of 
training  in  physical  tHerapy.  Marret  became  interested  in 
physical  therapy  after  he  suffered  a broken  leg  in  a 
motorcycle  accident  and  had  to  undergo  physical  therapy 
treatments.  Tony  says  his  father  also  influenced  his 
decision  to  join  the  Army.  “For  as  long  as  we’ve  been  in 
the  Army  I’ve  liked  it,”  he  said.  I think  the  Army  will  help 
me  grow  up  and  be  responsible.” 


Tony  M.  Marret  signs  his  enlistment  contract  as  his  father, 
Sgt  1 st  Class  Michael  W.  Wills  and  Jackson  Rctg  Bn  Executive 
Officer  Maj.  Mark  Reno  look  on. 
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SEAN  JOHNSON  says  joining  the  Army  is  a life-long 
dream  come  true  for  him.  His  mother,  reserve  recruiter 
Sgt  1st  Class  Gayle  P.  Johnson,  joined  the  Army  when 
Sean  was  eight  years  old.  “I  saw  how  good  she  was,  and  I 
told  myself  I wanted  to  be  as  good  as  she  was  or  better.” 
Sean  said.  He  joined  the  Junior  Army  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  in  high  school,  advancing  from  corporal 
to  lieutenant  colonel  in  three  years.  He  joined  the  Army 
DEP  program,  selected  electronics  training,  and  left  for 
Fort  Knox  for  basic  training  in  November. 


Sean  Johnson,  son  of  1st  Class  Gayle  P.  Johnson,  signs  his 
enlistment  contrct  as  his  mother  and  Jackson  MEPS  Opera- 
tions Officer,  1st  Lt.  David  Hoffman  look  on. 

MILDRED  T.  WILSON,  civilian  administrative  clerk  for 
Reserve  Ops  at  Jackson  Rctg  Bn,  talked  her  son-in-law 
Emad  N.  Mohamed,  into  joining  the  Army.  “He  was 
going  to  join  another  branch  of  the  service,  but  I told  him 
the  Army  was  BEST,”  said  Wilson.  The  next  thing  she 
knew,  Mohamed  was  attending  basic  training  at  Fort 
Jackson.  (J.  Hartfield  & M.  McNutt,  Jackson  Rctg  Bn) 


Mildred  T.  Wilson  Emad  N.  Mohamed 


The  Army’s  commitment  to  a partner  relationship 
with  its  families  has  been  clearly  and  succinctly  outlined 
in  a White  Paper  titled  “The  Army  Family.”  It  was 
published  last  year. 

In  the  introduction,  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham,  Chief  of 
Staff,  states,  “As  an  institution,  the  Army  has  moral  and 
ethical  obligations  to  those  who  serve  and  their  families; 
they,  correspondingly,  have  responsibility  to  the  Army.” 

He  said  that  the  Army’s  stated  philosophy  is: 

“A  partnership  exists  between  the  Army  and  Army 
families.  The  Army’s  unique  missions,  concept  of  service 
and  lifestyle  of  its  members  — all  affect  the  nature  of  this 
partnership.  Towards  the  goal  of  building  a strong 
partnership,  the  Army  remains  committed  to  assuring 
adequate  support  to  families  in  order  to  promote  well- 
ness; to  develop  a sense  of  community;  and  to  strengthen 
the  mutually  reinforcing  bonds  between  the  Army  and  its 
families.” 

The  White  Paper  describes  the  evolution  of  the  Army 
family;  its  history,  its  present  status  and  its  future.  The 
Army  says  that  the  statement  on  families  is  “only  the  first 
step  of  our  needs  assessment.  Future  months  will  be 
devoted  to  a continuing  analysis  in  needs  and  the 
development  of  solutions  . . . The  Army  will  articulate  a 
well  conceived  strategic  plan  for  the  Army  family.” 

It  calls  for  each  component  of  the  Army  and  all 
members  of  the  Army  community  — “active  duty, 
civilian,  reservist,  or  family  member”  — to  understand 
and  embrace  the  philosophy  stated  in  the  White  Paper. 

The  Army’s  position  represents  animportant  bench- 
mark in  the  growing  recognition  throughout  the  Defense 
Establishment  that  the  family  and  the  quality  of  military 
life  have  a substantial  effect  on  readiness  and  retention. 
In  fact,  the  White  Paper  states,  “It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  families  have  an  important  impact  on  the 
Army’ s ability  to  accomplish  its  mission.  This  is  true  with 
other  societal  institutions  as  well,”  the  paper  continues. 
“The  family  life  of  members  of  organizations,  once  a 
private  matter,  is  now  an  organizational  concern.” 

The  Army  statement  “envisions  family  members  as 
true  partners  in  an  Army  which  is  seen  as  a way  of  life, 
not  a job.  The  family  responsibility  in  this  partnership  is 
to  support  soldiers  and  employees  and  participate  in 
building  wholesome  communities.  The  Army’s  respon- 
sibility is  to  create  an  environment  where  families  and 
family  members  prosper  and  realize  their  potential.” 
(Courtesy  Family  Resource  Center,  Armed  Services 
Department  of  the  YMCA) 
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Q The  Top  56  Club 


Each  battalion  has  selected  its  best  on-production  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Reserve  recruiter  for  membership  in  the 
Commanding  General’s  Top  56  Club.  This  elite  group  has 
replaced  the  Top  1 00  Club  and  will  be  identified  quarterly. 
These  recruiters  have  contributed  significantly  to  mission 


accomplishment  during  the  fourth  quarter  FY  83.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  recruiters  was  based  on  competition  at  each 
battalion.  Inquiries  concerning  these  listings  maybe  addressed 
to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch  or  Phone  AV  459-3871; 
commercially  (31 2)  926-3036. 


Regular  Army 


ALBANY 

SGT  Anthony  L.  Booker 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Edward  J.  Winn 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SFC  Steven  L.  Sullivan 

LOUISVILLE 

SFC  Charles  L.  Cameron 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Ronald  C.  Basedow 

MIAMI 

SSG  Kenneth  J.  Wright 

BALT/ WASH 

SSG  Charles  R.  Powell 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Lee  R.  Baker 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Gary  L.  Sanner 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Timothy  T.  Hawke 

BOSTON 

SSG  Patricia  M.  Grecco 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Willie  R.  Duncan 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Loren  J.  Hand 

NASHVILLE 

SGT  Kevin  L.  Horton 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Derrell  E.  Hayes 

NEWBURGH 

SSG  Don  E.  Samaniego 

CINCINNATI 

SGT  Mark  A.  Watkins 

NEW  HAVEN 

SSG  Michael  A.  Fields 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  Charles  E.  Washington 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Barbara  J.  Winston 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Eddie  L.  Maddox 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Terry  W.  Braden 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  James  Harris 

OMAHA 

SSG  Theodore  Dolezal 

CONCORD 

SSG  Thomas  J.  Bundza 

PEORIA 

SSG  Willie  L.  Cook 

DALLAS 

SSG  Dennis  Morton 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Clifton  A.  Holloman 

DENVER 

SSG  Ronnie  S.  Mantano 

PHOENIX 

SSG  Robert  A.  Helie 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Paul  F.  Johnson 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Henry  C.  Thompson 

DETROIT 

SSG  Jeffery  Conaway 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Henry  A.  Jacovino 

FT  MONMOUTH 

SFC  Jose  C.  Duenas 

RALEIGH 

SFC  James  A.  McKenzie 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Ronald  J.  Mack 

RICHMOND 

SSG  Pinero  Dingle 

HONOLULU 

SFC  James  Keliipaakaua 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Emily  L.  Reynolds 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Dennis  B.  Tademy 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  William  B.  Nunnallee 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Leonard  A.  Brickhouse 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SGT  John  L.  Clark 

JACKSON 

SSG  Henry  L.  Ogle 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Walter  L.  Burton 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  John  A.  Lawson 

SAN  JUAN 

SGT  Abraham  Borrero  Jr. 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  David  M.  Staudinger 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Robert  L.  Chapman 

LANSING 

SSG  Winfield  S.  Smiley 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Clifford  E.  Winston 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Raymond  S.  Bonner 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Tommie  L.  Tucker 

LONG  ISLAND 

SSG  Douglas  Harper 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Thomas  J.  Hughes 

ALBANY 

MSG  Clifford  M.  Dufrain 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Paul  F.  Esler 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SFC  Jorge  R.  Rascon 

LOUISVILLE 

Edgar  E.  Hopkins 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Albert  Keels 

MIAMI 

SSG  Conrado  N.  Angelino 

BALT/WASH 

SSG  Lloyd  A.  Smith 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  David  P.  Kramer 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Norvel  L.  Price 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Michael  Olson 

BOSTON 

Patrick  Howley 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Ronald  E.  Dison 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Mark  B.  Hamblett 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  William  F.  Head 

CHICAGO 

George  Whitfield 

NEWBURGH 

SFC  Johnnie  R.  Rowe  Jr. 

CINCINNATI 

Ronald  D.  Menz 

NEW  HAVEN 

SGT  Gail  E.  Noyes 

CLEVELAND 

Cornell  F.  Shepherd 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Mildred  Smith 

COLUMBIA 

Julius  J.  Niven 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  William  E.  Davis 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Edmund  Sauers 

OMAHA 

SFC  Michael  A,  Dipalma 

CONCORD 

SGT  Roland  F.  Preble 

PEORIA 

SSG  Ernest  F.  Albiero 

DALLAS 

William  Shore 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Talmadge  Mays 

DENVER 

SFC  David  L.  Hayes 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Bernardo  A.  San  Feliz 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Donald  N.  Nemec 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Candace  English 

DETROIT 

SFC  Roger  D.  Ferguson 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Bernard  D.  Offley 

FT  MONMOUTH 

SSG  John  Dzikowicz 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Carroll  W.  Hardy 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  John  E.  Rife 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Mary  T.  Watkins 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Ricardo  B.  Kamiyama 

SACRAMENTO 

John  W. Johnson 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Joe  E.  Jackson 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  David  E.  Holmes 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Dennie  Cismowski 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Robert  D.  Willard 

JACKSON 

SFC  David  N.  Sweatt 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Jeffery  T.  Whitmore 

JACKSONVILLE 

James  A.  Frank 

SAN  JUAN 

SSG  Hector  Perez-Rivera 

KANSAS  CITY 

SFC  David  Bergling 

SANTA  ANA 

George  Wood 

LANSING 

SSG  Alfred  Padilla 

SEATTLE 

SSG  James  C.  Clifford 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Leonard  W.  Lovell 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Kenneth  G.  Hunn 

LONG  ISLAND 

SFC  Thomas  L.  Jones  Jr. 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Wayne  F.  Foster 
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Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312)  926-3036. 


ALBANY 

SFC  Richard  L.  Decoteau 

ATLANTA 

SFC  James  C.  Walker 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Ronald  M.  Deaver 

CHARLOTTE 

GS7  Robert  F.  Jones 

CLEVELAND 

GS7  Robert  S.  Proctor 


ALBANY 

SGT  Anthony  L.  Booker 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Gwendolyn  R.  Mitchell 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Billy  J,  Dixon 
SFC  Douglas  M.  Kemper 
SSG  Willie  O.  Lane 
SSG  Charles  G.  Smith 

BALT/WASH 

SSG  Donald  E.  Nelson 
SSG  Sherwood  L.  Stephens 

BOSTON 

SSG  Carey  D.  Bolt,  Jr. 

9 SFC  Guy  D.  Enfinger 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Frank  G.  Barksdale 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  Duane  R.  Anderson 
SSG  Ralph  Lemon 
SFC  Harold  D.  Sutton 
SSG  Roy  U.  Voss 
SGT  Charles  E.  Washington 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  James  E.  Harris 
SSG  Robert  Stansberry 

DENVER 

SSG  Peter  A.  Alexion 
SSG  Craig  S.  Couturier 
SSG  David  J.  Grubb 
SFC  David  L.  Hayes 
SFC  Gary  W.  Williams 
SGT  Richard  T.  Wyatt 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


CONCORD 

SFC  Andrew  H.  Hanzelic 
MSG  Ronald  N.  Loomis 

DES  MOINES 

'TT  lr 

' 

FT  MONMOU 

SFC  Frankie  L.  Robinson 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Willie  M.  Togafau 


JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Harold  R.  Andrews 
SFC  William  K.  Hayton 
“SSC  Jamfis  McKee  III 
SFC  Timothy  R,  Murphy 

LANSING 

SFC  John  R.  Pauerson 

LOyiSVDLLE 

SFC  Charles  L.  Cameron 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Carl  E.  Johnson 


GOLD  BADGES 


DES  MOINES 

SSG  Winfield  Erickson 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Ronald  J.  Hays 
SFC  Connie  J.  Myers 
SSG  David  O.  Olson 
SSG  Paul  L,  Tinkler 

HOUSTON 

SSG  John  A.  Bocade 
SSG  Dennis  B.  Tademy 

JACKSON 

GS7  Richard  L.  Kean 
SSG  Jerry  B.  Nichols 

LANSING 

SFC  Kenneth  R.  Carpenter,  Jr. 
SSG  Douglas  L.  Earhart 
SGT  Kenneth  A.  Hess 
SFC  Robert  W.  Hoover 
SSG  Walter  Love 
SFC  Winfield  S.  Smiley 
SFC  Leon  C.  Sleeker 
SSG  Samuel  Stringer 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  A1  Banes 
SFC  Paul  F.  Esler 
SSG  Michael  Mayo 

LOUISVILLE 

SFC  James  R.  Witt  II 

MIAMI 

SSG  Conrado  N.  Angelino 
SSG  Roe  T,  Edwards 


MINNEAPOLIS 

SGT  Dale  R.  Anderson 
SSG  Jess  M.  Bray 
SFC  Dean  K.  Brunkow 
SFC  Maurice  C.  Collins 
SGT  Richard  A.  Olson 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Dwight  D.  Cole 
SFC  Terry  W.  Ellis 
SSG  Charles  K.  Sharpe 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Tidus  Hudgins,  Jr. 

SSG  Daniel  II.  McDowell 
GST  Mildred  T.  Smith 

OMAHA 

SGT  Raymond  A.  Carlson 
SGT.  Patrick  M,  Casey 
SSG  Steven  W.  Payne 
SFC  Roger  C.  Elliot 
SFC  Nigel  J.  Smith 

PEORIA 

SSG  Michael  R.  Boville 
SFC  Major  C.  Canty 
SGT  WJade  D.  Henderson,  Jr. 
SSG  Dianne  L.  Walton 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  Jannette  E.  Hobaugh 
SSG  Timothy  R.  Lynn 
SSG  Henry  C.  Thompson 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Elbert  R,  Coleman,  Jr. 
SFC  Fred  W.  Mizell 
SSG  Philip  C.  Ortego 


RALEIGH 

SFC  Jackie  R.  Pike 

SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Virginia  L.  Yamato 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Hector  J.  Berrios-Torres 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  John  F.  Gallegos 

ST  LOUIS 

SFC  Donald  R.  Schroeder 


RALEIGH 

SSG  Donald  J.  Byrd 
SSG  Horace  B.  Currin 
SSG  Timothy  E.  Limbo 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Pamela  A.  Norris 
SFC  William  C.  Paulk 
SSG  Ronald  C.  Ritchie 
SSG  George  L.  Sweat 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Allen  Brown,  Jr. 

SSG  Charles  A.  Havner,  Jr. 
SSG  Sam  Schafer,  Jr, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Mark  S.  Pleis 
SSG  Raymond  H.  Upp,  Jr. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Robert  C.  Crawford,  Jr. 
SSG  Tommy  D.  Gilliland 

SAN  JUAN 

SGT  Abraham  Borrero,  Jr. 

SSG  Angel  Garjales-Nigaglioni 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Donald  L.  Prothero 
SSG  David  F.  Snyder 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Johnathan  P.  F.  Braley 
SSG  Henry  W.  Damon,  Jr. 

SSG  Ivan  D.  Diggs 
SSG  Keith  Foley 
SSG  Freddie  L.  Howell 
SSG  Robert  H.  Partigianoni 
SSG  Robert  L.  Wheeler 
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E3  Diagnostic  Test 


FEBRUARY  1984 

1.  If  you  experience  static  lock  up  during  use  of  Joint  Optical 
Information  Network  (JOIN)  in  sales  presentations  you  should: 

a.  Ground  the  system  using  a low  voltage  condensing  cable  with 
attaching  clips. 

b.  Replace  static  fuse  circuit  breaker  panel  board  using  only 
insulated  screwdriver  and  pliers. 

c.  Adjust  disk  drive  variable  friction  speed  by  turning  L-2  1 .3  turns 
clockwise. 

d.  Not  attempt  any  hardware  maintenance.  By  contract,  only  C3 
Inc.,  personnel  are  authorized  to  perform  maintenance. 

2.  If  a prospect  gives  three  wrong  answers  in  succession  during  the 
Computerized  Adaptive  Screening  Test  (CAST)  the  following  will 
take  place: 

a.  The  system  will  automatically  turn  itself  off. 

b.  Instructions  will  appear  on  the  monitor  directing  the  prospect 
to  call  the  recruiter. 

c.  A message  is  printed  thanking  the  prospect  for  his  time  and 
asking  for  referrals. 

d.  The  recruiter  should  help  the  prospect  select  the  appropriate 
options. 

3.  JOIN  does  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Helps  recruiters  appeal  to  the  quality  market. 

b.  Helps  recruiters  get  more  contracts  per  sales  interview. 

c.  Reduces  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  loss  and  attrition. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

4.  What  is  the  correct  command  for  formatting  JOIN  diskettes? 

a.  FORDIS  c.  [0] 

b.  DMKFOR  d.  FMTDSK 

5.  Who  or  what  controls  the  recruiter  sales  interview  by  selecting 
modules  or  video  segments  from  menus  displayed  on  the  monitor? 

a.  The  recruiter  c.  The  computer 

b.  The  prospect  d.  The  C-3  Corporation 

6.  A waiver  requestforajuvenile  felony  will  not  be  submitted  untila 
month  period  has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  probation, 

or  in  cases  where  no  probation  was  imposed,  from  the  date  of 
conviction/adjudication. 

a.  3 months  c.  9 months 

b.  6 months  d.  12  months 

7.  The  recruiter  is  authorized  to  rearrange  the  sections  in  USAREC 
Pam  601 -8-1  in  a manner  which  best  suits  his/her  individual  style  and 
recruiting  environment. 

a.  True b.  False 

8.  When  can  a DD  Form  370  be  hand-carried  to  referred  individuals 
for  completion? 


b.  HQ  USAREC,  ATTN:  USARCES-WD(Waiverand  DEPDischarge 
Div.). 

c.  The  MEPS  processing  center. 

d.  The  brigade  recruiting  operations  division. 

10.  Waivers  are  valid  for  one  year  after  the  approval  date  unless 
otherwise  stated  in  the  waiver  document. 

a.  True b.  False 

1 1 . Those  major  recruiting  activities  which  should  be  included  in  the 
development  of  a time  management  plan  are: 

a.  Daily  interface  with  the  station  commander. 

b.  Confirmed  appointments. 

c.  Any  training  conducted  at  station,  company  or  battalion  level. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

1 2.  Separate  Lead  Refinement  List(LRL)  will  be  maintained  for  male 
and  female  leads. 

A.  True b.  False 

13.  From  the  date  of  signature  by  the  unit  commander  or  his 

designated  representative,  a DD  Form  368  is  valid  for . 

a.  30  days  c.  60  days 

b.  45  days  d.  90  davs 

14.  The  minimum  period  of  time  an  individual  is  required  to  be  on 

IADT  status  before  he/she  is  considered  deployable  is 

a.  8 weeks  c.  1 6 weeks 

b.  1 2 weeks  d.  24  weeks 

1 5.  Assignment  of  enlistment  processing  responsibility  is  determined 
by: 

a.  USAREC  350-7  c.  USAREC  601  -86 

b.  USAREC  601  -73  d.  USAREC  600-22 

1 6.  What  action  is  required  by  the  station  commander  upon  receipt 
of  the  weekly  REACT  activity  report? 

a.  Screen  report  to  insure  receipt  of  all  cards. 

b.  Annotate  report  to  reflect  responsible  recruiter  and  suspense 
date. 

c.  Annotate  report  with  final  disposition  of  each  lead. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

17.  What  Recruiting  Station  Management  System  form  does  the 
station  commander  use  to  establish  minimum  requirements,  predict 
future  performance  and  identify  training  needs? 

a.  Processing  List  (PL)  c.  DEP/DTG  Log 

b.  Production  Management  d.  None  of  the  above 

Sheet  (PMS) 

1 8.  The  station  commander  at  a minimum,  will  review  each  recruiter’s 

school  folders  once  per  . 

a.  Week  c.  Quarter 

b.  Month  d.  School  year 


a.  At  the  direction  of  the  battalion  commander. 

b.  When  time  is  a factor  in  completing  the  waiver. 

c.  After  the  applicant  has  completed  his  physical. 

d.  Never  under  any  circumstances. 

9.  Administrative  waivers  for  NPS  “Body  Builders”  will  be  sub- 
mitted from  the  battalion  to: 

a.  The  Enlistment  Eligibility  Activity  (EEA). 

f ■ i"  ■ ' 

K3S  Diagnostic  Test; 

1.  b-(AR  140-158,  table  3-1). 

2.  c-  (AR  140-158). 

3.  d - (AR  1 40-1 58,  para  3-1 5b). 

4.  b - (AR  601-210,  table  9-4). 

5.  false  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  2-3). 

6.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  3-6a  (6)(a)). 

7.  c - (AR  601  -210,  para  5-65b(4)(b)). 

8.  d - (USAREC  Reg  601-56,  para  9d).  ' 

9.  b - (USAREC  Reg  601-56,  appendix  C,  para  6). 

1 0.  c - (USAREC  Reg  601  -56,  appendix  C,  para  1 5). 


19.  All  levels  of  command  determine  if  waiver  requests  warrant 
favorable  consideration  through: 

a.  Questioning  c.  Counseling 

b.  Investigating  d.  All  of  the  above 

20.  Mission  accomplishment  credit  of  reassigned,  relieved  or  sus- 
pended personnel  will  not  be  given  to  any  other  individual  recruiter. 

a.  True b.  False 

s\ 

January  1 984  Answers 

1 1 . c - (USAREC  Reg  601  -56,  appendix  C,  para  1 7). 

1 2.  b - (USAREC  Pam  350-2,  para  6). 

13.  d - (AR  601-210,  table  2-3,  rule  E 2). 

14.  c-  (AR  601-210,  table  5-2,  rule  H 4b). 

1 5.  d - (AR  601  -210,  table  5-2,  rule  L). 

1 6.  b - (USAREC  Pam  350-4,  page  9,  para  1 4). 

17.  b- (USAREC  Pam  350-3,  page  D-1 , para  d(3)(c)). 

18.  false- (USAREC  Pam  350-4,  page  146,  para  48). 

19.  false-  (USAREC  Pam  350-4,  page  147,  para  1 (notes)). 

20.  c - (AR  601  -21 0,  chapter  5,  section  XIX,  para  5-65(2)). J 


94B  Food  Service  Specialist 


Story  and  Photos  by 
Spec  5 Mary  Beth  Bavry 

Army  Troop  Support  Agency  PAO 

All  over  the  world,  seven  days  a 
week,  365  days  a year,  the  Army 
depends  on  food  service  specialists. 
Wherever  the  Army  goes,  food  service 
specialists  are  there  to  help  with  the 
mission.  Army  cooks  play  an  impor- 
tant role  as  they  provide  soldiers  with 
the  nutrition  needed  to  carry  out  the 
most  adventurous  schedule.  Food  is 
prepared  and  served  both  from  modern 
dining  facilities  and  mobile  field  kit- 
chens under  all  climatic  and  geographic 
conditions. 

To  be  eligible  for  MOS  94B,  an 
individal  must  have  normal  color  vision, 
possess  or  be  qualified  for  a food 
service  handler’s  certificate  and  re- 
ceive a score  of  at  least  85  on  the  OF 
(operator  and  food)  portion  of  the 
ASVAB  test.  Both  men  and  women 
are  eligible  to  be  food  service  specialists. 

Soldiers  learn  to  be  food  service 
specilists  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.;  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  and  the  Army  Quartermaster 
School,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

During  the  eight-week  course  at 
Fort  Lee,  students  learn  how  to  read  a 
recipe  card,  how  to  convert  a recipe 
into  more  or  less  servings  than  designed, 
how  to  prepare  and  serve  meals  for  a 
company  of  soldiers  both  in  the  field 
and  in  garrison  and  how  to  correctly 
use  the  necessary  equipment. 

Master  Sgt.  Maurice  G.  Turcotte 
of  the  Quartermaster  School  explained 
that  the  school  teaches  the  basics  of 
good  cooking.  “Before  a student  leaves 
our  school  with  a diploma,  he  will 
have  the  skills  necessary  to  help  feed 
a company  of  soldiers.  We  test  them 
on  food  preparation,  taste  and  appear- 
ance. Incidentally,  students  are  re- 
quired to  sample  their  own  cooking,” 
he  said. 

The  Army  is  authorized  more  than 
19,750  food  service  specialists.  During 
this  fiscal  year,  the  Army  has  set  a 


quota  of  more  than  5,800  as  the  num- 
ber of  people  it  needs  to  recruit  for 
food  service. 

After  a student  completes  the  basic 
school  for  cooks,  he  can  be  assigned 
anywhere  in  the  Army.  There  are 
94Bs  in  Europe,  Asia  and  all  over  the 
United  States.  There  are  also  oppor- 
tunities for  prestigious  jobs  within  the 
Army  that  a soldier  holding  a 94B 
MOS  can  have. 

Cooks  can  work  for  generals.  As  a 
general’s  aide,  a food  service  specialist 
is  trained  in  preparing  buffets,  teas 
and  other  functions  that  require  food 
preparation. 

Another  job  is  a club  manager.  The 
job  is  designed  for  senior  NCOs,  but  it 
provides  incentive  for  junior  enlisted 
people.  A club  manager  does  a variety 
of  jobs  within  the  club.  He  plans 
menus,  provides  food  for  parties  and 
official  functions  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  entertainment  at  the  club. 

There  are  also  benefits  to  being  a 
food  service  specialist  that  most  people 
never  consider.  One  of  the  benefits  is 
participation  in  the  Connelly  awards 
program.  Designed  to  recognize  ex- 
cellence in  food  service,  the  awards 
have  been  presented  annually  since 
1968.  Every  year  the  Connelly  awards 
are  given  to  units  in  the  following 
categories:  small  dining  facility,  large 
dining  facility,  active  Army  field  kit- 
chen and  Reserve  component  field 


kitchen.  The  best  food  service  special- 
ists, in  conjunction  with  the  Connelly 
awards,  are  presented  with  a special 
food  service  training  award.  The  cook 
receives  two  weeks  of  hands-on  ex- 
perience working  with  well  known 
chefs  in  such  places  as  Orlando,  Fla.; 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. , and  Okinawa, 
Japan. 

Army  apprenticeship  programs  are 
offered  to  94B  personnel.  The  appren- 
ticeship program  takes  6,000  hours  to 
complete.  Soldiers  are  awarded  432 
hours  for  completing  the  basic  cooks 
school.  The  certificate  of  completion 
gives  the  participant  an  advantage  in 
the  civilian  job  market.  With  the  certi- 
ficate, the  restaurant  owners  can  see 
that  the  applicant  knows  something 
about  food  preparation  and  serving. 

Advanced  promotions  to  E-4  are 
available  to  people  with  two  years’ 
experience,  or  a combination  of  for- 
mal training  and  experience  totaling 
two  years,  in  preparing  meals  in  com- 
mercial or  institutional  activities. 

There  are  a wide  variety  of  jobs 
available  to  people  interested  in  Army 
food  service.  The  Army  depends  on 
these  soldiers  for  it  needs  qualified 
food  service  specialists  to  keep  the 
health  and  morale  in  a high  state.  In 
return  it  provides  the  best  materials 
and  training.  Food  service  specialists 


help  the  Army  to“Be  all  it  can  be.” 
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